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Preface 



The question of trends in occupations and 
qualifications affects everybody, but in particu- 
lar those with responsibilities relating to educa- 
tion and training policy development. This is 
the case in the Member States and their 
regions, in the social partner organisations, 
and in the relevant EU institutions: the Euro- 
pean Parliament, the Council and the Euro- 
pean Commission, the Economic and Social 
Committee, and the Committee of the Regions. 

In the past few decades, education and train- 
ing have acquired a high status in European 
countries. In particular, in the wake of the 
structural change in the world of work and in 
trade and industry, in the wake of international- 
isation and globalisation, and in view of the 
increasing penetration of ‘technology’ into 
social and cultural life, the structures of, and 
courses offered by, training and further training 
are playing an increasingly important role. Ear- 
lier rigidities, which still characterise education 
and training systems all too often today, are 
now being called increasingly into question as 
a result of this technological penetration. 

The separation between education and train- 
ing, technical/practical training and theoreti- 
cal/academic education, application-oriented 
training and technical training with an academ- 
ic basis, etc., is increasingly being overtaken 
by this trend. 

The time when work was rigidly divided into 
executive and conceptual, intellectual and 
practical, intellectual and technical intelligence, 
would appear to be over. The division into ‘two 
cultures’, one based on the humanities and 
one on science and technology, which had 
already appeared to be artificially maintained, 
is now beginning to waver. In industry and in 
the field of personal services, routine work, 
assembly line work and purely auxiliary activi- 
ties have in many cases become obsolete in 
the EU with the aid of technology and of the 
new forms of work organisation it makes pos- 
sible. As a result of extensive capital invest- 
ment, the jobs of blue- and white-collar work- 
ers with minimal qualifications have been 
replaced, to a significant extent, by machines. 







Since the mid-1960s, many of the more 
demanding jobs of qualified skilled workers 
and craftsmen have also been performed auto- 
matically by machines, robots, flexible produc- 
tion systems, etc. 

Since the early 1980s, with the increasing dis- 
semination of computer applications and the 
construction and expansion of new information 
and communications systems, i.e. with the 
emergence of the information society, a new 
stage of development now appears to have 
been reached. Even intellectual work — the 
work of architects, artists and designers, math- 
ematicians and physicists, journalists and pub- 
licists, lawyers and economics experts — is, in 
principle, becoming accessible and perma- 
nently available to all men and women. Many 
people can teach themselves the necessary 
skills via relatively simple programs and can 
learn the relevant computer applications. In 
other words, the sum of knowledge and the 
sum of human skills and capacities with refer- 
ence to the current state of the art will very 
soon be available everywhere, at all times. 

Admittedly, this new stage of development has 
only just begun. However, it is already becom- 
ing apparent that a large proportion of the 
knowledge and skills of highly-qualified profes- 
sionals has now begun making its way into 
‘machines’. There is a tendency too for them to 
be similarly threatened by rationalisations, as 
is already largely the case, with their help, with 
blue- and white-collar workers with lower-level 
qualifications. 

Meanwhile, less of a change is apparent in 
the unequal distribution of opportunities as 
regards access to education, training and 
employment, based on social and geographi- 
cal characteristics and background. Similarly, 
children and young people whose parents are 
blue- or white-collar workers with minimal 
qualifications still have different opportunities 
in terms of advancement, participation and 
employment. 

On the basis of expert scientific analyses and 
conclusions, this publication will concentrate 
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on concrete trends and the associated chal- 
lenges, which are currently arising and are set 
to continue in the medium term, against this 
background. Its aim is to provide suggestions 
for necessary and desirable developments in 
programmes of education and training/further 
training, and to explain the institutional struc- 
tures that are required in order to progress 
developments proactively, in a way that is real- 
istic in both social and economic terms. 

The decisive trends in the development of 
occupations and qualifications described in 
Volumes I and II of this reference publication 
appear to be obvious. It is time to draw the 
necessary conclusion from them in terms of 
policy and practice. In February 1999, the 
European Parliament adopted a resolution on 
the creation of jobs with future prospects ( 1 ), 
which makes it clear that there is genuine 
awareness of the relevant consequences for 
policy, but that there still appears to be a major 
deficit in terms of implementation. The chapter 
on employment in the Treaty of Amsterdam 
and the national employment plans submitted 
by governments with a view to combating 
unemployment also underline this point. 

Science and research, which will be dealt with 
in Volume II in particular, have made crucial 
progress over the past few years. The labour 
market and occupational research and 
research into education and training have now 
obtained a rich store of knowledge. This will 
now be brought together at European level and 
made available to a wider public, the first time 
this subject has been covered in such a com- 
prehensive way. 

The three volumes now presented continue 
Cedefop’s endeavours to make available to 
policy-makers and practitioners research find- 
ings and formulations on key issues of educa- 
tion and its development. This was done with 
the publication of Cedefop’s first report on 
research into and development of vocational 
education and training Training for a changing 



(■*) Cf. European Parliament (1999): Resolution on the creation 
of jobs with future prospects , adopted on 8 February 1999 
on the basis of the report by Thomas Mann MEP. 



society’, in 1998, which covered a vast range 
of topics. 

Volume I of the current publication summaris- 
es, in a convenient form, important findings of 
relevance to policy and practice. In Cedefop’s 
view, they are of fundamental importance to 
the development of vocational and educational 
training (VET) and further education/training in 
Europe in the next few years, against the back- 
ground of the research it has carried out and 
the findings it has obtained over the past few 
years, and particularly in the context of the the- 
matic network with the same title ( 2 ). 

As many of the contributions make clear, 
Europe is not as varied as it is always made 
out to be. In some cases, the regional and sec- 
toral differences and the differences between 
particular occupational groups and training lev- 
els are greater within a particular country than 
are the differences between countries, e.g. in 
comparable regions and sectors or occupa- 
tional groups. The most significant trends are 
largely comparable in terms of their key fea- 
tures. Despite continuing cultural differences 
within the EU, the value systems with regard to 
education and occupations also appear to be 
tending to become more similar. The dissemi- 
nation of information and the increasing speed 
of communications know no bounds and are 
leading to increased agreement and improved 
understanding across language barriers. 

A common European education and qualifica- 
tion area is coming into being in parallel to a 
common labour market. Today’s young people 
have a far more positive attitude to geographi- 
cal mobility in Europe than did the preceding 
generation, particularly if they are well- 
qualified or aiming to achieve higher qualifi- 
cations. 

The authors of the expert contributions to Vol- 
ume II were commissioned by Cedefop to pro- 
vide brief summaries of the most significant 
results of their research. Volume II takes the 



( 2 ) Circle for research cooperation on ‘European Trends in 
Occupations and Qualifications’, Ciretoq. 
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form of a scientific manual. The recommenda- 
tions included in the two volumes are not nec- 
essarily all on the same level, but complement 
one another and should be regarded in this 
light. While in Volume I general conclusions are 
drawn and relatively abstract recommendations 
made, essentially on the basis of the expert 
knowledge compiled in Volume II, the majority 
of the expert recommendations in Volume II are 
more in-depth and develop their conclusions on 
the basis of concrete research issues, some of 
them comparative and some geared to a spe- 
cific country. This is done with the aid of appro- 
priate quantitative and qualitative methods, 
which are also of significance for the interests 
of specific sectors and occupational groups. 
Naturally, it is up to readers to draw their own 
conclusions for local policy and practice. 



This publication could not have been produced 
without the cooperation of many researchers 
and experts from the Member States, and in 
particular of those involved in Cedefop’s the- 
matic network on trends in the development of 
occupations and qualifications. Cedefop has 
derived great benefit from their expertise and 
their direct or indirect contributions, and we 
should thus like to express our particular 
thanks to them here. 

We should also like to thank our colleagues in 
the relevant departments of the European 
Commission and at Eurostat for their support. 
Thanks are due to Cedefop’s documentation 
staff, translators, experts and secretariat and 
the many others who have been involved in the 
production of this document. 

Johan van Rens, Director 
Stavros Stavrou, Deputy Director 
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Introduction 



The European Centre for the Development of 
Vocational Training, Cedefop, is pleased to 
present Volume II of the publication on Trends 
in the development of occupations and qualifi- 
cations in the European Union — Findings of 
research, studies and analyses for policy and 
practice’. It contains various articles on current 
trends, systematically arranged and specially 
written for this publication by researchers and 
experts in the field of vocational education and 
training, and to a certain extent links in with 
Cedefop’s 1998 report on ‘Current vocational 
education and training research in Europe’. 

The whole work comprises three volumes: 

Volume I contains, in condensed form, impor- 
tant analyses, findings, conclusions and 
recommendations drawn from recent reports 
by the European Commission and Cedefop, 
reports by Cedefop’s thematic network (Cire- 
toq) on this subject, selected projects under 
the Leonardo da Vinci programme and target- 
ed socioeconomic research carried out under 
the EU’s fourth framework programme of re- 
search, on topics in the field of analysis, antic- 
ipating and predicting trends in the develop- 
ment of occupations and qualifications. It also 
considers relevant findings taken from reports 
on research carried out in various Member 
States. The choice and organisation of the 
analyses and findings in Volume I is essential- 
ly based on the material and statements con- 
tained in. the articles written by researchers 
and experts in Volume II. 

This volume is aimed at a wide audience, i.e. 
careers officers, teachers, trainers, students, 
schoolchildren and parents, practitioners and 
political or social actors. The wide variety of of- 
ten conflicting information and knowledge re- 
lating to current trends must be thoroughly as- 
sessed and, although it will be extremely 
difficult, efforts have to be made to help the ac- 
tors concerned, and all those affected by these 
trends, to make sense of it all and to use it in 



their own decision-making. It is not a question 
of presenting the latter with a simple set of 
rules on what to do, but rather a matter of help- 
ing them to make their own assessment of the 
situation, thereby enabling them to draw their 
own conclusions in the light of their own insti- 
tutional environment, and to act accordingly. 

Volume I will be published in three official lan- 
guages of the EU. The original language is 
German. The electronic version will contain all 
three volumes in all the language versions and 
will be published via Cedefop's homepage 
www.cedefop.eu.int. 

Volume II will be available in English, French 
and German and contains articles written by 
researchers and experts, which take a de- 
tailed look at the different subtopics under the 
general topic heading for each trend. These ar- 
ticles are based on the latest original research, 
findings and interim findings of their authors or 
groups of authors and research teams. Most of 
these articles are based on projects carried out 
in the framework of the Ciretoq network, the 
Leonardo da Vinci programme or the EU’s 
fourth framework programme of research. 
Some of the authors have been working for 
several years in their research institutes on the 
topics they write about, and have put together 
the most important findings of their own re- 
search. 

Volume III contains an annotated bibliography 
of publications compiled by Cedefop in coop- 
eration with its documentation service. Read- 
ers should use this document for looking up 
further relevant literature on the subject. In ad- 
dition, a three-language Glossary was pre- 
pared especially for this publication, which we 
hope will ease international understanding by 
explaining any difficult vocabulary or terminol- 
ogy used, for the use of both lay persons and 
actors in the field. Key words should assist the 
reader in reaching the relevant chapter in Vol- 
umes I and II. 
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Summary 



For this volume, Cedefop launched a call for 
expressions of interest via the Ciretoq network 
and other similar research networks in Europe, 
and asked the authors to write articles on spe- 
cific topics. The texts were revised by the edi- 
tor and then approved by the authors. Cedefop 
then arranged for them to be translated into the 
other languages (English, French and Ger- 
man), and released for publication. 

This volume consists of seven chapters, 
which are summarised below: 

Chapter I deals with the framework of the 
systems and its development, i.e. the edu- 
cation, training and employment systems, par- 
ticularly their socioeconomic aspects. An im- 
portant role is played by the international and 
European dimension and by the inherent chal- 
lenges facing all systems in the light of social, 
technological, ecological and motivational 
changes. This chapter contains four articles 
which discuss the most important of these as- 
pects mentioned above. 

Walter R. Heinz describes trends in occupa- 
tions and qualifications in recent years from the 
sociological and historical viewpoint and points 
to the great need for changes in education 
and training. He traces developments from 
the highly industrialised society of ‘Taylorism’ 
and ‘Fordism’, that was based on strict divi- 
sions of labour, to the challenges of the emerg- 
ing ‘industrialised service-based society’ and 
the coming information, communication and 
knowledge society. He presents the resulting 
new job and skill profiles, and those still to be 
classified and transferred through training, and 
underlines the need for changes in attitudes 
and behaviour among institutions and the indi- 
viduals concerned. 

Europeanisation and internationalisation were 
challenging the traditional models of skills 
transfer. The renewal or redistribution of the 
provision of education, training and further 
training among the various target groups, edu- 
cation levels and age groups was imperative. 
Not least, the nature of education and training 
and the methods and provision of training 
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needed to be radically changed. Despite the in- 
creasingly rapid changes in job requirements, 
vocational skills were still, however, key points 
of reference for individual career and employ- 
ment patterns and for companies’ personnel 
and employment policies. Trends in skills were 
not only a decisive factor for the competitive- 
ness of societies in the global economy but al- 
so for individual competitiveness and equal op- 
portunities. 

Tom Leney et al. report on the major findings 
of their study, commissioned by the European 
Commission (DG XXII), to investigate 
whether vocational education and training 
systems and provision within the EU Mem- 
ber States have converged or further di- 
verged. Their study, based on existing litera- 
ture, covers the period from the mid-1980s to 
the mid-1990s. Their overall conclusion was 
that in the face of common pressures, policy- 
makers in all the Member States were follow- 
ing quite similar or comparable general objec- 
tives. They explain how these pressures 
included changes in technology and the organ- 
isation of work, and the globalisation of the 
production and distribution of goods and ser- 
vices. They stress, however, that substantial 
differences still continue to exist between the 
institutions and structures, deriving from cultur- 
al traditions and national differences relating to 
developments in knowledge and research, etc. 
Common developments would continue to 
come up against such basic differences. 

In analysing trends, researchers needed to se- 
lect certain specific areas and examine them 
carefully, because education and training sys- 
tems tended to be complex. Researchers and 
experts should pursue dialogue on common 
objectives and principles at European level, 
rather than - at this stage, at least - aiming at 
common action and innovation. 

Catherine Gay was commissioned by Cede- 
fop to carry out research on environment- 
related skill trends, and to analyse the contri- 
bution made by environmental protection in job 
creation in various EU Member States. The en- 
vironment had become a component of com- 
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parries’ policies and integrated regional or local 
strategies (relating to a local community, a 
conurbation or a region, etc.). Specific environ- 
mental protection projects were found to be de- 
cisive for both the acquisition of skills and job 
creation. These projects were promoted by 
new partnerships between social, cultural and 
political circles and actors, and pilot actions 
carried out by them, leading to a wide diversifi- 
cation in the type and scope of employment 
and, consequently, the required skills or skills 
used. 

From the design stage to the completion of a 
project, meanwhile, various occupations and 
job profiles were emerging whose occupants 
were taking up the initiative. Project leaders 
could be managers or technical officers, 
founders of enterprises or politicians. Common 
profiles became more apparent when a project 
was under way: project managers, communi- 
cators, organisers and administrators led the 
employees and project experts, and arranged 
for their further training, related to the project. 
Training was an important component of the 
project and was targeted at all the actors in- 
volved. Training was less a question of the ac- 
quisition of specific technical know-how than of 
comprehensive skills and specific compe- 
tences that needed to be added to the individ- 
ual, and mostly very different, skills of all the 
actors involved. Whether, as a result, it would 
be possible to maintain the professional pro- 
files of the specialised workers involved in the 
long term remained to be seen. The education 
and training provided by the formal education 
and training systems in the countries partici- 
pating in the study had only just started open- 
ing up to these new fields, some of which were 
highly employment-intensive. 

Mario Gatti and Claudio Tagliaferro report 
on the findings of their research on the engi- 
neering industry in two regions, Modena 
and Vienna, commissioned by Cedefop, and 
carried out in cooperation with the two regions. 
Scrutiny of the trends in both regions in this 
sector had revealed a number of important de- 
velopments in respect of the needs for certain 
professions and levels of skills, which in the re- 
gion of Modena had been immediately taken 
on board in considerations on how to reform 
the training on offer and the curricula for voca- 



tional training plans, and in Vienna had caused 
such considerations to get under way. This 
study illustrates how actors in the field can be 
directly supported through research, which can 
provide important fundamental principles and 
assistance that is decisive in the regional plan- 
ning of needs anticipation/analysis. Vocational 
training establishments, technical colleges and 
universities could make use of such research 
to continue or change the education and train- 
ing they provide, quickly and efficiently adapt- 
ing it to the trends in work organisation. On top 
of the questions relating to the amount and 
scope of education and training provided, im- 
portant conclusions could be drawn relating to 
trends in completely new job and skill profiles, 
or new insights on existing profiles could be 
provided. 

Chapter II deals with issues relating to the de- 
velopment of the supply of and demand for 
qualifications and skills, particularly with 
regard to initial education and training. This 
chapter contains five articles. Its central theme 
is whether, and to what extent, skills and train- 
ing can give people better or worse prospects 
of getting a job, which levels of education are 
preferable and which levels of training provide 
the best opportunities, and in which fields they 
are likely to be of use. 

It examines the impact of modern information 
and communications technologies (ICTs) on 
these questions, and the changes in the occu- 
pational and work requirements they bring 
about through the reorganisation of work and 
new divisions of labour. Was there a risk that 
specific groups of people or levels of education 
would be driven out of the workforce by people 
with higher skills, and did this point to a trend 
in . the polarisation of skills, with highly-skilled 
workers at one end of the scale and low-skilled 
workers at the other? The' chapter finally ex- 
amines ways of restructuring training certifi- 
cates, degrees and diplomas: which institution- 
al instruments could be used and what time 
span could be envisaged for these qualifica- 
tions to be adapted to the new requirements 
and conditions? 

Hilary Steedman reports on the findings of a 
research project commissioned by the Euro- 
pean Commission’s Directorate-General on 
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Science, Research and Development (DG XII) 
on low-skilled workers. This research was 
carried out in a number of Member States and 
deals with various aspects: the rising wage dif- 
ferentials between the low-skilled and the 
higher-skilled, a comparison of their job 
prospects and trends in participation in, and ac- 
cess to, education and training. In all the coun- 
tries participating in the project, there had been 
a rapid deterioration in job prospects for the low- 
skilled in recent years, while the provision of 
training and further training had not been devel- 
oped to meet the need for higher-skilled work- 
ers. Technological change was the main cause 
of this fall in demand for low-skilled labour, and 
the expanding sectors were those where 
employees typically had higher level skills. 

The next question, namely how can we reduce 
the number of people ini low-skilled employ- 
ment, was answered as follows: steps had to 
be taken to increase substantially the number 
of people continuing their education once they 
had completed compulsory schooling, i.e. 
those staying on at secondary school, attend- 
ing vocational and technical colleges or going 
on to universities. Short-term measures aimed 
at early school-leavers, such as work-related 
youth training and employment schemes 
seemed, however, to have little effect. These 
schemes did not necessarily motivate young 
people to undertake recognised further educa- 
tion or training courses, but tied them down to 
relatively low-skilled jobs, which might not 
even lead to stable employment. The exces- 
sively high proportion of youth unemployment 
in most of the countries could scarcely be re- 
solved through such measures. In addition, it 
also became apparent as the project got under 
way that fewer workers with lower levels of ini- 
tial education took part in work-related training 
or further training. This was not because of a 
lack of training places in training centres and 
companies, but because most of these young 
people seemed to have no interest (or no fur- 
ther interest) in taking part in long-term training 
courses. 

Lex Borghans and Andries de Grip have ex- 
amined the polarisation of skills, i.e. the rela- 
tionship between the higher-skilled and the 
low-skilled, from predominantly macroeco- 
nomic perspectives, and on the basis of rele- 
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vant statistics. The bumping-down of the low- 
skilled by the higher-skilled and the over- 
supply of higher educated workers is dis- 
cussed. Were the latter occupying jobs com- 
mensurate with their training? And, if, so, how 
did this affect the job opportunities of the low- 
skilled? Among other subjects, job competition 
is compared with wage competition among the 
low-skilled and higher-skilled. Attempts are 
made to answer the question of whether or not 
additional investments in schooling are ‘worth- 
while’. In obvious cases of bumping down, ad- 
ditional investments in education were not very 
effective, but, if new fields of activity opened 
up, the increased productivity of the more high- 
ly educated might make more educational in- 
vestments fruitful. The authors’ research sug- 
gests that the effects of training might also lead 
to new employment opportunities, indeed that 
a good supply of highly-skilled workers might 
even be a prerequisite for such opportunities. 

Moreover, the research revealed that higher 
skills only paid off under certain conditions for, 
if higher-skilled workers only took over the jobs 
of low-skilled workers, their wages would fall. 
Only where changes in work organisation went 
hand in hand with the development of new and 
better products and services, including new 
fields of activity, could higher skilled workers 
expect to receive higher wages. However, re- 
gardless of whether the replacement process 
involved a retrograde move (bumping down) or 
calls for generally higher skills (upgrading), the 
low-skilled worker was the loser in each and 
every case. 

Lazaro Gonzalez, presents the findings of a 
study commissioned by Cedefop, carried out in 
three Member States, on the impact of new 
information and communications technolo- 
gies (ICTs) on the development of vocation- 
al skills and training needs, concluding with 
the new challenges facing education and train- 
ing. These would radically change the job and 
career patterns of individuals, and methods of 
work organisation within companies. Enter- 
prise culture had to be changed, as well as the 
form and content of education and training. 
Transversal and multi-skilled work teams 
would be set up in the place of hierarchical or 
subject-oriented structures. Individual and per- 
sonal skills, together with social skills, would 
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be vital for work in the information society: cre- 
ativity and initiative, continuing training, the 
ability to be aware of the consequences of 
one’s actions, the ability to work in a team, etc. 
would become more important in the future. 
The new technologies of the information soci- 
ety of the future would, moreover, require gen- 
eral basic skills that should already have been 
learnt during initial education. 

Werner Dostal also stresses the need to in- 
crease the provision of education and training 
in his article on the subject of computer tech- 
nology itself. He found a high demand for 
computer-related and multi-media skills, 
which training schemes and training capacities 
could scarcely meet. 

Employment structures for occupations in the 
field of information technology and communi- 
cations technology revealed different types of 
computer occupation, e.g. core activity, mixed- 
skills activity and marginal activity. Core activi- 
ty, or ‘pure’ information technology occupations 
were in high demand, but there was also a 
large number of people working in this area 
who had come in through the back door, so to 
speak, and who, because they had been work- 
ing in a related area, had taught themselves 
the job and acquired additional skills. Whether 
these relatively low-skilled workers would be 
able to continue working in the narrower 
sphere of information technology in the future, 
or whether, as the author suspected, they 
would be pushed back into a more general or 
marginal area, remained to be seen. That 
would depend, among other things, upon 
whether it would be possible to plan and regu- 
larise this area of activity, or whether activities 
that were rather abstract and difficult to regu- 
late would remain to the fore in the future. 

In any case, the present and foreseeable fu- 
ture labour market prospects for these occupa- 
tions was very favourable. On the subject of 
training, the author calls for the expansion of 
further and higher vocational education, saying 
that on-the-job training, such as that provided 
under the dual system, is inadequate in the 
medium term. The increasing use of multime- 
dia technology and the Internet, etc. had, 
moreover, led to the creation of new, more flex- 
ible forms of working, such as teleworking, 
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which might replace the traditional structures 
and patterns of industry. A core team would still 
remain, but only to a limited extent. 

Martine Mobus and Eric Verdier report on a 
comparative study on the structuring and 
regulation of occupational profiles and 

rules, and certification in France and Ger- 
many. They examined in particular the institu- 
tional environment and the coordination mea- 
sures being taken, and the impact they had on 
new rules and regulations on vocational quali- 
fications in the two countries. The ongoing 
processes and their results would not only 
shape the supply of education, but would, 
moreover, influence the structuring of the 
labour market and the industrial relations of 
both countries in general. The main question 
behind this study was whether, and to what ex- 
tent, the processes being used were adjusting 
to the social and economic challenges, and 
whether they were in a position to stand up to 
the rapid changes they brought in their wake. 

Could formally defined and officially sanc- 
tioned vocational qualifications and skills still 
provide points of reference in these times of 
rapid change in labour and production? What 
impact did they have on trends at sectoral and 
interprofessional level, and at corporate level? 
What were these regulations like, were they 
general regulations, or did they lay down de- 
tailed rules? Were they mainly market-oriented 
regulations such as those prevailing in the 
Anglo-Saxon countries, or regulations laid 
down by the supreme authority of the public 
authorities, as in France, and were the social 
partners actively involved in the process, as in 
Germany? The cultural and traditional differ- 
ences clearly stood out, enabling conclusions 
to be drawn for the future development of insti- 
tutional coordination systems in each of the 
countries concerned. In any case, it was felt 
that the involvement of the social partners 
would play a key role in these matters. 

Chapter III deals with comparative research, 
as Chapter II, but under the heading further 
education and training and lifelong teach- 
ing and learning. Many of the arguments set 
out in Chapter II can be carried over and ap- 
plied to the further education of adults and ear- 
ly school-leavers but, in addition, there is a 
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whole new range of challenges in view of the 
changing needs for competencies and skills 
among individuals, companies and the econo- 
my as a whole. The two articles together cover 
the most important categories. While the first 
article discusses general education and train- 
ing needs, the new forms of education and 
training on offer and the educational structures 
that need to be developed, the second article 
looks at the education and training needs 
themselves and how they are the result of new 
corporate developments and trends in work or- 
ganisation. The flexibility and adaptability of 
workers, and their active integration in the new 
organisation of work and production is empha- 
sised, as a result of which the workforce faced 
certain challenges as regards education and 
training, whether employed or unemployed. 

Graham Attwell and Alan Brown have exam- 
ined the competence and skills needed for 
lifelong learning and the trends and chal- 
lenges across Europe. Qualifications for life- 
long learning had become a ‘conditio sine qua 
non’ and were regarded as core skills of indi- 
viduals in order to enable them to have a bet- 
ter chance to develop and maintain their ca- 
reer. This had led to an increasing focus on 
vocational education and training, particularly 
at the interface between school and work. Per- 
manent employment as an experienced skilled 
worker in one occupation would in future be 
more the exception than the rule. Occupation- 
al mobility and flexibility would rather become 
more necessary for individuals and organisa- 
tions in the face of increasing competition and 
productivity. 

It was not merely a question, however, of work- 
ers being able to adapt to new tasks and fields 
of activity, but rather of them being able to han- 
dle the rate of change, organise their lives ac- 
cordingly and play an active role in the change 
processes. The need for continuing lifelong 
learning was not just the concern of a handful 
of university and college graduates and pro- 
fessionals. Rather, every man and woman had 
to be prepared to undertake continuing learn- 
ing and to be open to new conditions, be they 
economic, cultural, social or political. This chal- 
lenged the very taxonomies of knowledge and 
meaning, skills and experience of European 
society, dating from the time of the Renais- 
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sance, which now had to seek a new identity. 
What were the new paradigms of learning, the 
‘what’ of learning and also the ‘how’ and ‘why’ 
as the late industrial society drew to a close 
and a ‘cognitive’ or ‘knowledge-based society’ 
dawned? 

Hartmut Seifert presents an overview of the 
various areas of continuing vocational training, 
basing his article on the links between fur- 
ther training within companies, outside 
companies and industry-wide in the light of 
the fact that it was becoming increasingly im- 
portant for every man and woman to undertake 
continuing training and learning their whole 
lives long. Was the training provided by institu- 
tions and under the statutory and collectively 
agreed regulations enough, and did the result- 
ing structure of training supply suffice? He 
gives examples of the situation in Germany, 
and comes to rather negative conclusions, 
stressing the need for adaptability, both in cur- 
rent work organisation and labour market poli- 
cy and in continuing vocational training and 
adult education. A closer relationship between 
work and learning was crucial, whether in com- 
panies, further training centres or technical col- 
leges and universities, and could be provided 
on the basis of new work organisation models 
and collectively agreed regulations. These reg- 
ulations would have to place greater emphasis 
on the above needs. 

The existing options had not allowed for the in- 
terests of companies, individual workers and 
persons participating in continuous training to 
be taken into equal account. Neither the unem- 
ployed nor employed, particularly the low- 
skilled, were being given further training at the 
right time and they could therefore not apply for 
the jobs most suitable to them. Any reform of 
the continuing education and training systems 
had to provide for a mutually agreed distribution 
of tasks between companies and public author- 
ities and be based upon the general continuing 
vocational training needs of the employed, job 
seekers and the unemployed. In addition to the 
need for collectively agreed regulations, there 
was also a pressing need for relevant continu- 
ous education and training legislation. 

Chapter IV deals with the main points of train- 
ing and further training within companies, 
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particularly the methods used and the compe- 
tencies and skills they seek to develop. It con- 
tains three articles. The first deals with new 
trends within major European companies and 
attempts to classify the specific learning ap- 
proaches created or designed to develop skill 
profiles. It describes the further training strate- 
gies implemented by companies to cope with 
the ongoing reorganisation of production and 
services, and illustrates how they are making 
better use of the potential skills of their em- 
ployees and involving them more in the change 
process relating to work organisation. The sec- 
ond article deals with the competitiveness of 
small and medium-sized enterprises and their 
approaches towards providing technology and 
management training for their workforce. 
SMEs had to improve their chances of survival, 
particularly through the further training of man- 
agers and the" entrepreneurs themselves. In 
view of the great pressures placed upon the 
latter, new paths would have to be taken and a 
system of comprehensive support, information, 
advice and continuous training set up between 
companies. The third article deals with similar 
issues relating to practical approaches and ex- 
periences. It shows that by establishing closer 
links between measures implemented by the 
public bodies of a sector or region and local 
companies a strengthening dynamic could be 
set in action that encouraged job creation, and 
promoted the competitiveness of the compa- 
nies and region or sector concerned. Training 
and further training provided by VET colleges, 
technical colleges and universities in the re- 
gion, training schemes set up in cooperation 
with companies and the adaptability to meet 
on-the-spot needs would play a crucial role in 
this process. 

Barry Nyhan’s article describes trends in com- 
petence development,, which was one of the 
strategic factors in ensuring companies’ 
survival and competitiveness. There was 
still much discussion going on concerning the 
nature of the competencies required, and how 
companies could become learning organisa- 
tions and create an organisational learning cli- 
mate which would support the development of 
these competencies, and there was no agree- 
ment on the matter. Using case studies, the 
author puts forward a taxonomy of methods 
and competencies for the very different teach- 



ing and learning situations, discusses the con- 
ditions and calls for efforts to be made by com- 
panies and industry-wide to improve the inter- 
action between informal (on-the-job) teaching 
and learning and formal (classroom) teaching 
and learning. Companies with more vision in 
this matter had already started taking steps in 
this direction and were making great efforts, 
but many others had got no further than gen- 
eral considerations of the matter. 

A number of general principles firstly had to be 
clarified, which were needed to underpin the 
ongoing change and adaptation process and 
its dynamic, namely visionary management 
and support given by managers of enterprises, 
their willingness to take risks, trust in the com- 
petencies of their workforce and wide under- 
standing of the change process itself, etc. The 
competence profiles required were emerging 
along the following four axes - cognitive, tech- 
nological, social (organisational) and business 
(entrepreneurial). Efforts had to be made to un- 
derstand and master the general complexity of 
the situation behind each profile. This was no 
longer a management concern alone, but one 
which demanded the full participation of all the 
workers and experts in a company. 

John Konrad underlines that the most cru- 
cial problem facing small and medium- 
sized enterprises and new enterprises was 
how to strengthen their chances of sur- 
vival. A large number of new enterprises would 
not survive the difficult start-up period. Access 
to effective training that met their short- and 
long-term needs had to be improved. This 
could increase employment and promote so- 
cial integration, and also encourage a flexible, 
decentralised and adaptable economy. The au- 
thor calls upon researchers to double their ef- 
forts to determine the necessary support 
mechanisms that can be implemented at local 
and regional level, appeals for the recognition 
of training qualifications across Europe, and 
asks for greater commitment on the part of the 
EU in promoting local structures and actions, 
particularly in view of the Agenda 2000 pro- 
gramme for the accession of eastern European 
countries to the EU. New concepts, actions 
and practices needed to be developed and fos- 
tered through greater cooperation in the field of 
research. 
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Loek Nieuwenhuis’s article concentrates on 
the role of vocational education and train- 
ing in facilitating innovation in small and 
medium-sized enterprises in the process of 
regional and sectoral development. Local in- 
dustrial networks and their links with VET col- 
leges and training centres in the region were 
becoming increasingly important for sustaining 
the dynamic of the training process. Common 
learning activities and continuous interaction 
between VET colleges and companies would 
take the place of traditional initial vocational 
training and further training, despite the fact 
that the role of VET colleges in these innova- 
tion processes was still rather marginal. To be- 
come ‘spiders’ in regional innovation networks, 
VET colleges had to develop towards becom- 
ing learning and networking organisations 
themselves. Using a number of concrete ex- 
amples in the Netherlands, the author clearly 
shows how such networking and dynamics can 
make significant contributions to both local and 
regional economic development and to the re- 
newal of sectors of the economy as a whole. 

Chapter V deals with the teaching and learn- 
ing of language skills, that are becoming in- 
creasingly important in view of European inte- 
gration and the spread of internationalisation. It 
pontains one article which underlines the prime 
importance of learning language skills for 
vocational education and training, as well as 
adult education. The contribution deals with 
the study of languages within vocational edu- 
cation and training and the use of new tech- 
nology in teaching foreign languages and in 
the learning process. 

Gruber (et al.) set out the findings of Leonardo 
da Vinci projects in the field of ‘Vocationally 
oriented language learning (VOLL)’. Lan- 
guage training needs had to be assessed from 
the point of view of working situations in which 
languages were really needed. Language 
learning was of dual significance for working 
life because it constituted a major element in a 
person’s general cultural development and 
was an advantage when it came to obtaining a 
job, either inside one’s home country or when 
taking up the option of mobility available within 
the Union. The use of modern multimedia train- 
ing could considerably assist language learn- 
ing processes. Computer tools would, howev- 
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er, be used in conjunction with other training 
methods and schemes that would provide con- 
tact with the teachers and persons of the moth- 
er tongue. Mere training in structural (gram- 
matical) and vocabulary knowledge would not 
result in real linguistic competence and lan- 
guage proficiency. Concepts on how to use 
these new forms of training were being devel- 
oped, together with information on how the 
new information and communication technolo- 
gies (ICTs) could be used in language training. 
These in particular should be of great interest 
to students learning new languages for use in 
their job, as well as their teachers. 

Chapter VI gives a summary of the ap- 
proaches used in and the findings of vari- 
ous EU programmes and activities con- 
cerning vocational education and training: 

it surveys and analyses projects of the Leonar- 
do da Vinci (LdV) programme of the European 
Union, the EU’s fourth framework programme 
of research and the work carried out by Cede- 
fop and its network, Ciretoq. Projects launched 
in 1995 and 1996 in the framework of the 
Leonardo da Vinci (LdV) programme on the 
anticipation of qualifications and competences 
are analysed in detail, and tentative conclu- 
sions are drawn up. The remaining articles 
deal with the opportunities and prospects for 
‘European’ vocational training research, to- 
gether with its limitations, and - in terms of the 
more specific support provided by policies - 
with the tools and methodology of scenarios 
aimed at facilitating comparative research 
within the EU. 

Marc Ant and Jeff Kintzele have written a 
comprehensive article for this publication, enti- 
tled ‘Surveys and analyses: projects of the 
Leonardo da Vinci programme’. As well as 
describing the main points, topics, subjects 
and approaches of the research activities cur- 
rently being undertaken, it looks at the topic of 
‘anticipation of qualifications and compe- 
tences’. The great diversity of topics and ap- 
proaches discussed, and the methods used, 
give some idea of the wide variety of findings 
achieved, or likely to be achieved in the next 
few years. These findings are mostly highly 
specific in nature and, as a rule, can be applied 
only within a certain context and for relatively 
limited innovations. The effects of these find- 
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ings and ways of putting them into practice 
through the implementation of pilot projects in 
the Member States are also examined. 

Burkart Sellin, in a second article on the an- 
ticipation of competencies and qualifica- 
tions, summarises the preliminary findings of 
projects carried out under the Leonardo da 
Vinci Programme, on the anticipation, forecast- 
ing or projection of trends and developments 
concerning qualifications/competencies and 
employment/occupations, and endeavours to 
make an initial assessment and to draw some 
tentative conclusions. This study was carried 
out by Cedefop in cooperation with the firm of 
consultants BBJ (Berlin/Brussels) in the spring 
of 1998. The projects carried out under the first 
call for tenders of 1995 had already been con- 
cluded, but only a few of those carried out un- 
der the second call for tenders of 1996 had 
achieved any results; a large number of pro- 
jects were still under way, so this analysis 
could be considered only as an interim report. 

One thing stood out during the course of the 
study, however, namely the lack of coordina- 
tion between projects on the same subject; it 
would have been extremely useful to have had 
a continuous exchange of information and ex- 
perience, and closer cooperation between pro- 
jects, as this would have achieved synergy ef- 
fects, and thus maximised the benefits of the 
findings for all the actors, Member States, 
practitioners and politicians involved. An ex 
post analysis of project clusters would only be 
worthwhile, in his opinion, if projects were 
linked by cooperation networks, or at least par- 
ticipated in information exchange pro- 
grammes. 

Michael Kuhn and Erhard Schulte are both 
closely involved with European projects on re- 
search into education and training, including 
vocational training, on behalf of the 
Directorate-General for Science, Research 
and Development of the European Commis- 
sion. They present an initial overview of ex- 
periences with cross-border projects, particu- 
larly in the field of vocational education and 
training research, and put forward proposals on 
how the ‘European dimension’ and culture of 
education and training research, including 
vocational training, could be strengthened. 



For Europe, it was necessary, wherever possi- 
ble, to introduce a more holistic vocational ed- 
ucation and training research concept, and a 
common research agenda; a new balance be- 
tween national and regional culture and Euro- 
pean identity had to be established. Europe 
had to abandon comparative research in 
favour of ‘collaborative’ research. Cooperation 
and coordination had to be intensified at all 
levels. If possible, vocational education and 
training research should be accepted as a 
separate research discipline and its interdisci- 
plinary nature particularly emphasised. The 
authors, inspired by Cedefop’s creation of the 
thematic network (Ciretoq), stress the urgent 
need to set up thematic cluster groups and in- 
stitutes within the European Union, and to es- 
tablish cooperation programmes among them. 
Transnational and European research, in tan- 
dem with cooperation in the field of vocational 
education and training, could lead to the de- 
velopment of a real 'European society’ in the 
medium term. 

Fons van Wieringen presents the scenario 
methodology as a means of analysing trends 
and strategies in the field of vocational educa- 
tion, particularly in the increasingly important 
area of adult education. This methodology had 
already been used in the past, particularly in 
the field of sociology, and was now being 
viewed with increasing interest as a useful tool 
in the fields of economic policy, labour market 
policy and vocational education policy, for the 
purposes of international comparison and 
trends. To avoid one-sided speculation on 
what might occur in the future, the author in- 
terviewed the experts or stakeholders who 
were actually participating in the new develop- 
ments themselves. The questions were 
grouped according to major trends, which 
were also divided into subgroups of other 
trends representing basic conditions for voca- 
tional education policy, some of which came 
as no surprise. The various elements of the 
scenarios could then be arranged in different 
ways, depending on the expected (i.e. particu- 
larly policy-oriented) basic conditions within a 
given context. For the purposes of comparison 
within Europe, this methodology appeared to 
be particularly suitable as a means of offering 
alternatives to policy decision-makers and so- 
cial actors. Cedefop is currently carrying out a 
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research project using this methodology and 
is hoping to come up with appropriate results 
by 2000. 

Finally, Chapter VII refers to work currently be- 
ing carried out by Cedefop’s thematic net- 
work, Ciretoq, that has not already been men- 
tioned in the articles in this volume. The 
network’s objectives, working methods and 
work topics are described for readers who 
know little, or nothing at all, about it. In addi- 
tion, there is a short interim report on work cur- 



rently being undertaken by the network and 
findings, together with a list of publications. 
Then, last but not least, is a summary of the 
findings of some of the projects being carried 
out, on various topics. Information concerning 
member institutes and reports published by the 
network is available on Cedefop’s home page: 
www.cedefop.eu.int., which is updated on a 
regular basis: The ‘Ciretoq-Newsletter’, pub- 
lished twice-yearly, is available (only from 
Cedefop), free of charge. It is also available 
electronically, via Cedefop’s home page. 
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I. The socioeconomic context and systems’ development 



Chapter I deals with the framework of the 
systems and its development, i.e. the edu- 
cation, training and employment systems, par- 
ticularly their socioeconomic aspects. An im- 
portant role is played by the international and 
European dimension and by the inherent chal- 
lenges facing all systems in the light of social, 
technological, ecological and motivational 
changes. This chapter contains four articles 
which discuss the most important of these as- 
pects mentioned above. 

Walter R. Heinz describes trends in occupa- 
tions and qualifications in recent years from the 
sociological and historical viewpoint and points 
to the great need for changes in education 
and training. He traces developments from 
the highly industrialised society of ‘Taylorism’ 
and ‘Fordism’, that was based on strict divi- 
sions of labour, to the challenges of the emerg- 
ing ‘industrialised service-based society’ and 
the coming information, communication and 
knowledge society. He presents the resulting 
new job and skill profiles, and those still to be 
classified and transferred through training, and 
underlines the need for changes in attitudes 
and behaviour among institutions and the indi- 
viduals concerned. 

Europeanisation and internationalisation were 
challenging the traditional models of skills 
transfer. The renewal or redistribution of the 
provision of education, training and further 
training among the various target groups, edu- 
cation levels and age groups was imperative. 
Not least, the nature of education and training 
and the methods and provision of training 
needed to be radically changed. Despite the in- 
creasingly rapid changes in job requirements, 
vocational skills were still, however, key points 
of reference for individual career and employ- 
ment patterns and for companies’ personnel 
and employment policies. Trends in skills were 
not only a decisive factor for the competitive- 
ness of societies in the global economy but al- 
so for individual competitiveness and equal op- 
portunities. 

Tom Leney et al. report on the major findings 
of their study, commissioned by the European 
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Commission (DG XXII), to investigate 
whether vocational education and training 
systems and provision within the EU Mem- 
ber States have converged or further di- 
verged. Their study, based on existing litera- 
ture, covers the period from the mid-1980s to 
the mid-1990s. Their overall conclusion was 
that in the face of common pressures, policy- 
makers in all the Member States were follow- 
ing quite similar or comparable general objec- 
tives. They explain how these pressures 
included changes in technology and the or- 
ganisation of work, and the globalisation of the 
production and distribution of goods and ser- 
vices. They stress, however, that substantial 
differences still continue to exist between the 
institutions and structures, deriving from cul- 
tural traditions and national differences relat- 
ing to developments in knowledge and re- 
search, etc. Common developments would 
continue to come up against such basic differ- 
ences. 

In analysing trends, researchers needed to se- 
lect certain specific areas and examine them 
carefully, because education and training sys- 
tems tended to be complex. Researchers and 
experts should pursue dialogue on common 
objectives and principles at European level, 
rather than - at this stage, at least - aiming at 
common action and innovation. 

Catherine Gay was commissioned by Cede- 
fop to carry out research on environment- 
related skill trends, and to analyse the contri- 
bution made by environmental protection in job 
creation in various EU Member States. The en- 
vironment had become a component of com- 
panies’ policies and integrated regional or local 
strategies (relating to a local community, a 
conurbation or a region, etc.). Specific environ- 
mental protection projects were found to be de- 
cisive for both the acquisition of skills and job 
creation. These projects were promoted by 
new partnerships between social, cultural and 
political circles and actors, and pilot actions 
carried out by them, leading to a wide diversifi- 
cation in the type and scope of employment 
and, consequently, the required skills or skills 
used. 

M 
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From the design stage to the completion of a 
project, meanwhile, various occupations and job 
profiles were emerging whose occupants were 
taking up the initiative. Project leaders could be 
managers or technical officers, founders of en- 
terprises or politicians. Common profiles be- 
came more apparent when a project was under 
way: project managers, communicators, organ- 
isers and administrators led the employees and 
project experts, and arranged for their further 
training, related to the project. Training was an 
important component of the project and was tar- 
geted at all the actors involved. Training was 
less a question of the acquisition of specific 
technical know-how than of comprehensive 
skills and specific competences that needed to 
be added to the individual, and mostly very dif- 
ferent, skills of all the actors involved. Whether, 
as a result, it would be possible to maintain the 
professional profiles of the specialised workers 
involved in the long term remained to be seen. 
The education and training provided by the for- 
mal education and training systems in the coun- 
tries participating in the study had only just start- 
ed opening up to these new fields, some of 
which were highly employment-intensive. 

Mario Gatti and Claudio Tagliaferro report 
on the findings of their research on the engi- 



neering industry in two regions, Modena 
and Vienna, commissioned by Cedefop, and 
carried out in cooperation with the two re- 
gions. Scrutiny of the trends in both regions in 
this sector had revealed a number of impor- 
tant developments in respect of the needs for 
certain professions and levels of skills, which 
in the region of Modena had been immediate- 
ly taken on board in considerations on how to 
reform the training on offer and the curricula 
for vocational training plans, and in Vienna 
had caused such considerations to get under 
way. This study illustrates how actors in the 
field can be directly supported through re- 
search, which can provide important funda- 
mental principles and assistance that is deci- 
sive in the regional planning of needs 
anticipation/analysis. Vocational training 
establishments, technical colleges and univer- 
sities could make use of such research to con- 
tinue or change the education and training 
they provide, quickly and efficiently adapting it 
to the trends in work organisation. On top of 
the questions relating to the amount and 
scope of education and training provided, im- 
portant conclusions could be drawn relating to 
trends in completely new job and skill profiles, 
or new insights on existing profiles could be 
provided. 



A. Vocational socialisation and competence development: the historical dimension 

Walter R. Heinz C) 
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Summary and outlook 

This paper shows how vocational skills are 
rooted in social, political and economic condi- 
tions. This is explained from the viewpoint of 
vocational socialisation: training, the working 
process and career patterns connect the indi- 
vidual with society. Vocational socialisation and 
the activity of work provide a field of experience 
and social links for the purposes of building up 
an identity on the one hand and, on the other, 
they set boundaries to autonomous organisa- 
tion of one’s life. It is argued that in industri- 
alised service-based societies, skills (including 
general, technical and vocational characteris- 
tics) play an important part in the way one lives 
one’s life and in biography, as well as in the way 
the economy functions. This is documented 
with reference to the trend for more skills to be 
required as industrialisation processes ad- 
vance from Taylorism via Fordism to the infor- 
mation, communication and know-how society. 

With the change in emphasis in employment 
from industrial manufacturing to service-based 
activities, key skills, in particular cognitive and 
social/communicative skills, are becoming 
ever more important. This trend is examined 
on the basis of the discussion of ‘soft skills’ and 
their importance to individual career profiles 
and to the competitiveness and flexibility of in- 
dividual companies and of the economy as a 
whole. The link between training, work experi- 
ence of work and further training in a country 
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on the one hand and economic development 
on the other is conveyed via the breadth and 
depth of the skills profiles conveyed, i.e. the 
‘polyvalency’ of the skills and know-how of its 
workforce (cf. Maurice, Sellier, Silvestre 1986). 
This is increasingly a question of combining 
specialist and social skills, which are required 
if people are to be able to move from old to 
new technologies and from old to new forms of 
paid employment, where different kinds of 
work are expected from them. 

In Germany, until the 1980s, the dual system of 
vocational training, combined with a relatively 
flat hierarchy in large industrial companies and 
accompanied by cooperation between the so- 
cial partners, continued to prove its worth in 
two respects: it kept youth unemployment low 
and provided specialist and social skills for 
most of the young people who did not have or 
did not seek access to continuing specialist 
training or a university education. The dual 
system was also the basis for a broad social 
consensus, the best possible vocational train- 
ing for the population being regarded as the 
best basis for withstanding international com- 
petition. In the 1990s, however, the reduction 
in the number of training places available, es- 
pecially in large companies, the lack of ap- 
prenticeships in companies in the new Lander 



C) Walter R. Heinz is Professor of Sociology and Social Psy- 
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and the related changes in the attitudes of 
young people and parents to the choice of oc- 
cupation and study suggest a crisis in the dual 
system. 

The system of vocational skills acquisition op- 
erated by the social partners develops skills 
profiles in the context of the cultural model of 
the ‘occupation/vocation’ (cf. Heinz et al. 1998) 
via a learning process in the company accom- 
panied by academic training - i.e. in a sociali- 
sation phase lasting around three years and 
comprising work experience, specialist theory 
and general education. This differs from the 
process of skills training via brief on-the-job 
training with no certification, as is customary in 
the UK, and from the school-based vocational 
training in France. Meanwhile, John Bynner 
(1998) has established that in the UK, 
occupation-specific work skills are becoming 
less important as recruitment criteria than ba- 
sic knowledge (general education and comput- 
er skills) and psychosocial skills, such as man- 
ners, staying power and flexibility. 

This shift in the skills required from specialist 
vocational to social and personal skills is char- 
acteristic of societies with strategies attaching 
less importance to skills and based on short- 
term adjustment to the market. In the USA, for 
example, until the early 1990s only around 
50% of jobs specifically required specialist 
skills (cf. Ashton and Green 1996). Even if in 
Germany and most continental European soci- 
eties the actual work done by employees does 
not necessarily reflect their skills or those of 
job applicants as regards form and content, 
their vocational skills are still, however, key 
points of reference for individual career and 
employment patterns and for companies’ per- 
sonnel and employment policies. Thus trends 
in skills profiles, in the nature and level of em- 
ployees’ competence and skills, are largely de- 
pendent on the educational traditions and the 
political and economic strategies in the country 
concerned and on the balance of power pre- 
vailing in society. The fostering of high-level or 
low-level skills is accordingly not simply a deci- 
sion for the individual company or individual 
person, but is embedded in the education and 
training systems developed by a country or a 
region in the course of industrialisation, and 
which it is attempting to preserve or adapt in 



this age of global economic competition. Euro- 
peanisation and internationalisation and the 
progressive expansion, improvement and re- 
duction in the costs of information and commu- 
nications technology, together with the simulta- 
neous changes in attitudes and behaviour, 
present a challenge to traditional models of 
skills transfer, and are making completely new 
demands on the education and training of 
young people and adults. 

1. Socialisation for and through 
paid employment 

In the industrialised service-based society, the 
way people’s lives develop and the circum- 
stances in which they live are structured by the 
labour market and the level of individuals’ skills. 
At the same time, the prevailing cultural models 
and the structure of opportunities in the world 
of work mean that the individual’s interests and 
plans are geared to the society in which he or 
she lives. On the one hand, participation in the 
work process limits the scope available for au- 
tonomous planning of one’s life, but on the oth- 
er hand it ensures not only one’s existence in 
material terms, but also identification with the 
tasks set, job content, colleagues and the con- 
text of corporate life (cf. Jahoda 1983). 

From this perspective, vocational skills ac- 
quired and changed in the course of socialisa- 
tion processes acquire particular importance 
with regard to shaping the lives of individuals 
and the way in which the economic system 
functions. Vocational socialisation covers both 
the phases of preparing for the world of work 
(family, school and vocational training) and the 
learning processes involved in paid employ- 
ment. Vocational learning and development 
processes not only include the specialist and 
social skills required for the activity in question, 
but are also a key point of reference for the in- 
dividual’s identity (Heinz 1995). These points 
of reference are becoming all the more impor- 
tant as religion, nation, and even family and 
social class become less important as frame- 
works with which individuals can identify. 

Analysis of trends in skills from the perspective 
of socialisation theory differs from the ap- 
proach of the training economy, which is based 
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on human capital (Kerr et al. 1962); the latter 
stresses the value to employment of individual 
investment in education and training, as an ex- 
planation for processes of skills acquisition. 
This model ignores the fact that the conditions 
and results of education (and training) are de- 
pendent on the institutional structure of a soci- 
ety’s education systems and on the corporate 
and State labour market policy which obtains 
(cf. Blossfeld 1989; Ashton and Green 1996). 
In contrast, the socialisation model takes ac- 
count of the content and organisational as- 
pects of vocational training, in other words the 
social process of the production of skills, as 
well as the structures that may restrict equal 
opportunities in the skills-acquisition and work 
processes. 

This reveals that vocational skills and know- 
how are embedded in social, economic and 
political conditions. Thus although, for exam- 
ple, special training programmes for socially 
disadvantaged young people in Germany are 
based on the rules of the dual system, they 
tend to prepare them for semi-skilled activities 
(girls for domestic occupations, boys for man- 
ual trades/technical activities); since they are 
oriented primarily towards traditional (dead- 
end) occupations and operate in institutions 
outside companies. In the 1980s, attempts 
were made in the UK to reduce youth unem- 
ployment using Youth Training Schemes 
(YTS), but without providing young people with 
a recognised vocational qualification offering 
chances of long-term employment. These ex- 
amples show that the acquisition of vocational 
skills is a process which differs according to 
the social structure; the five fundamental di- 
mensions of that process are dependence on 
the labour market, vocational orientation, inte- 
gration into a company, social origins and sex. 

In their classic essay on careers and vocation- 
al socialisation, the social psychologists Beck- 
er and Strauss (1972, p. 370) found that the 
reference framework for the analysis of ca- 
reers is at the same time a reference frame- 
work for the analysis of identities, since the life 
of adults is characterised by the fact that it both 
facilitates and forces upon people frequent and 
radical changes in status. By careers, they 
mean vocational careers, i.e. series of working 
activities recognised and standardised by soci- 
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ety, which are related to one another and differ 
in terms of prestige and income. Careers are 
something that working people move through 
in predictable fashion, which enables them to 
develop their life plan in stages. 

Applied to the debate on vocational socialisa- 
tion, this means that State-regulated vocation- 
al training and university education provides a 
very specific basis for occupational biogra- 
phies which take the form of careers. In Ger- 
many, for example, this applies to both the 
skilled trades (from apprentice to journeyman 
and master craftsman) and to industry (from 
trainee to skilled worker, to foreman, to skilled 
worker with special qualifications) and serves 
as a model for government service, in which 
white collar workers and government employ- 
ees have careers with appropriate salaries and 
job gradings. In the expanding service sector, 
however, it is becoming ever less common for 
career paths to follow career patterns of this 
kind; they tend to be much more subject to 
labour market requirements for flexibility and to 
rationalisation trends in the production and ser- 
vice sectors. 

In the end, the question of the extent to which 
training content and the various features of the 
activities we perform in the course of our work- 
ing life shape our social identity and the way 
we live our lives as a whole is an empirical one. 
Careers theory assumes that it is above all 
professionalised occupations and their profes- 
sional organisations, together with their stan- 
dards of ethical conduct, that shape social po- 
sition and identity and give meaning to 
biography. However, this viewpoint places too 
much emphasis on the liberal professions, 
namely medicine, law and other professions 
usually involving academic training, such as 
teaching. Skilled tradesmen, sales people, 
technicians and nurses also have specialised 
and social skills and represent vocationally ori- 
ented values which they develop through their 
training and in the course of their jobs, even if 
they do not follow a specific career. 

Socialisation for, and through, work and occu- 
pational culture is closely bound up with the 
identity of the individual. Identity is a concept 
from the theory of interaction in social psychol- 
ogy, relating on the one hand to the individual’s 
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capacity to behave consistently in the face of 
changing demands and life situations that are 
often difficult to reconcile; on the other hand, it 
also relates to life goals and plans for the 
shape a person’s life will assume, in the sense 
of the individual’s ideas as regards personal 
development. The first dimension relates to the 
social side of identity, and the second to the 
personal side. Identity is a model of interpreta- 
tion of oneself and one’s environment that is 
relatively open to experience but not infinitely 
flexible, which can change in the course of 
one’s life, especially in present-day societies. 

In structures shaped by work, such as the Ger- 
man employment and welfare system, identity 
may relate to a relationship to work and the 
part it plays in the biography of the individual 
which is subjectively seen as giving meaning to 
life. This distinguishes German society from 
the job-oriented market systems of the UK and 
North America (cf. Banks et al. 1992; Ashton 
and Green 1996; Jobert et al. 1997). As Martin 
Baethge et al. (1988) showed, for example, in 
young adults, concepts of life based on work 
are the empirical expression of the social and 
personal sides of identity. The occupational 
psychologist Ernst-H. Hoff (1990) formulates 
this connection in a similar way when he says 
that a life structured in terms of work allows 
people to believe they are engaging in long- 
term thinking, and this has a reciprocal rela- 
tionship with social skills such as planning abil- 
ity, initiative and personal development. 
People can, however, make an individual mark 
on their work only if they have scope for in- 
volvement in shaping that work and opportuni- 
ties for career development. For those without 
vocational qualifications, separate, often un- 
predictable discontinuities arise throughout 
their lives. According to Hoff (1990, p. 11), their 
lives are unlikely to be regarded as decided by 
themselves and susceptible to planning, but 
must appear to be decided by others and im- 
possible to plan, there being little possibility of 
influencing them; they may even appear to be 
a matter of chance. If there are frequent breaks 
in working life, either because of changes in 
job, company or occupation, or owing to un- 
employment, then the development of career 
plans and of a job-based identity is put at risk. 
Consequently, discontinuous working patterns 
are linked to socialisation processes in which 



social identity comes to be based on things 
other than the occupation. In many cases, peo- 
ple’s perception of themselves in relation to 
work, and their values, are transferred to bio- 
graphical projects, such as the idea of achiev- 
ing a change of occupation (perhaps via inten- 
sive efforts involving further training) or 
becoming self-employed (cf. Ulich et al. 1985; 
Welzer 1990; Konig 1993). 

Research into vocational socialisation has pro- 
duced numerous empirical findings showing 
that the job requirements and career options in 
an occupation, combined with the correspond- 
ing processes of acquiring skills, are of key im- 
portance to social identity (cf. e.g. Brose 1986; 
Baethge et al. 1988; Monnich and Witzel 
1994). It is not difficult to conclude from this 
that the concept of self and occupational val- 
ues vary from one job or career pattern to an- 
other, since in an industrialised society differ- 
ent occupations present different opportunities 
for integration and development. By means of 
individual planned decisions, but more often by 
seizing opportunities, people in work succeed 
to varying degrees, depending on companies' 
recruitment processes and further-training 
strategies, in linking the requirements of the 
relevant labour market segment and of jobs 
both to their skills and knowledge and to their 
own wishes and interests. 

This process of coordination is determined nei- 
ther by the employment system nor by em- 
ployees, but is the result of processes of voca- 
tional socialisation. Training, the employment 
situation and career patterns play a part in the 
fact that vocational skills profiles and the way 
they change in the course of the individual’s life 
accentuate and alter particular patterns of 
identity. The best way to make these process- 
es clear is by adopting an approach based on 
the theory of interaction and biography, an ap- 
proach that assumes that people actively 
shape the circumstances of their lives in such 
a way as to make them compatible with their 
identities and their biographical projects. 

With the current trend for jobs and occupations 
to (have to) be changed like suits off the peg, 
those in employment are faced with the prob- 
lem of frequently having to develop a new 
mental and social/emotional orientation in re- 
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spect of employment situations, career options 
and employment risks. The vocational identity 
already developed has to be transformed, old 
building bricks have to be replaced by new ex- 
periences, and skills profiles have to be adjust- 
ed or expanded, in order to make it possible to 
demonstrate the flexibility required by modern 
work organisation. However, if there is an in- 
crease in the dependence of job patterns on 
labour market segments and corporate strate- 
gies of rationalisation and, at the same time, 
an increase in the individual’s demands in re- 
spect of job content and scope for freedom of 
action, social identity will grow weaker as the 
world of work and the world at large mod- 
ernise. Admittedly this gives rise to opportuni- 
ties as well as risks, as is very clear from the 
expanded perspective on life of younger 
women in particular, whose life plans are now 
based not so much on family-oriented models, 
but on both a career and a family (cf. Hoff 
1990). 

In the current service-based society and in the 
information and know-how society that is de- 
veloping, the gravitational pull of processes of 
vocational socialisation is shifting from sociali- 
sation (in the sense of learning conventional 
social and vocational roles) to individualisation. 
What this means for vocational socialisation is 
that the internalisation of working standards is 
gradually giving way to the formulation of sub- 
jective expectations as regards job content and 
to the active shaping of career biographies. Al- 
though skilled workers, semi-skilled workers, 
many lower- and medium-level white collar 
workers and, in particular, civil servants are still 
primarily geared towards the model of a bio- 
graphy comprising continuous employment in a 
particular labour market segment, the research 
of Schumann et al. (1994) and Baethge et al. 
(1988), for example, provides evidence that 
new career biographies and new skills profiles 
are coming into being in the course of an active 
confrontation with rationalisation of the content 
and organisational dimensions of employment 
in companies. Thus a more open and, at the 
same time, more distanced relationship to the 
company, a high level of awareness of skills, 
and a further skills-acquisition strategy geared 
to competition are becoming characteristic of 
the occupational biographies of skilled workers 
in the core workforce of large companies. In 
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this context, expectations of a career pattern 
that can be individualised are bound up with 
the technical, theoretical and social skills re- 
quired in high-tech companies. Vocational or 
specialist know-how, knowledge which ex- 
tends beyond the precise requirements of the 
job, the demand for room for manoeuvre, inter- 
esting and meaningful work, and the acquisi- 
tion of further or higher skills - all these are be- 
coming key elements of the social identity of 
the modern working man or woman. Even if 
not all employees have this type of identity, it 
still indicates that the connection between ca- 
reer patterns and individualised strategies for 
action in the world of work is becoming in- 
creasingly important. 



2. The historical development of 
skills: from work virtues to key 
skills 

In their book ‘Soziologie der Arbeit und Berufe’ 
(Sociology of work and occupations) (1980, 
p. 70), Beck, Brater and Daheim trace the his- 
torical development of the social division of 
labour as far as the industrialised society, and 
establish that in the course of industrialisation, 
despite all the drastic changes in skills required 
and job structures, the social inequality of oc- 
cupations and their links with particular social 
environments and classes have tended to be 
reinforced and intensified rather than relaxed. 
They put this continuity down to the fact that 
the clusters of skills and activities delimiting vo- 
cational specialisations have always served to 
reproduce the social differences between peo- 
ple and between men and women, something 
they continue to do today. 

Since the clustering of activities and skills in 
the form of occupations is, ultimately depen- 
dent on labour market structures and not on in- 
dividual aptitudes, it is primarily those patterns 
of activity for which there is a social need that 
develop into occupations. This is demonstrat- 
ed, for example, by the reduction in the num- 
ber of occupations in which formal training is 
provided in the context of the dual system in 
Germany, which fell from over 900 in 1950 to 
some 360 in 1996, and by the emergence of 
new occupations such as economic engineer- 
ing, computer science and environmental engi- 
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neering. The demand for specific skills and 
knowledge was revealed in the courts of the 
Middle Ages, as it is in present-day towns and 
cities, through the fostering of training avenues 
corresponding to the interests of the nobility, 
the clergy or the bourgeoisie; this applies, for 
example, to crafts, commerce and the intro- 
duction of banking. 

With the social construction of the ‘indepen- 
dent waged worker’ in the early stages of in- 
dustrialisation, the division of skills taken over 
from the era in which the social order was 
based on privilege, which separated mental 
and physical activities, craft/industrial, 
sales/administrative and academic occupa- 
tions, became deeper. Socialisation for waged 
work in factories involved more and more ele- 
ments of peasant and gradually also craft fam- 
ilies. This process of proletarianisation led to 
the dissolution of the characteristic unity of 
possession, activity, skills, lifestyle, level of cul- 
tural standards and value concepts which 
shapes the entire life of the individual, but in 
particular his knowledge and abilities, his fun- 
damental attitudes and basic skills, his aware- 
ness and his standards (Beck et al. 1980, 
p. 58). 

The great majority of workers from the prop- 
ertyless social classes were left with the status 
of ‘unskilled workers’. In the 19th century, they 
were taught the factory regimen involving the 
work virtues of punctuality, reliability, subordi- 
nation to the rhythm of machines, sometimes 
with the aid of drastic programmes of re- 
education. While the lifestyle of the peasant 
classes was geared to the rhythm of the natur- 
al world, which balked at the intensive ex- 
ploitation of their energy in factories, the indus- 
trial way of working in capitalist companies, 
subject to the rhythm of machines, imposed a 
time economy on workers within the factory 
regimen, sometimes involving disciplinary 
measures (cf. Marx 1968). 

Craft workers, who were losing ground in the 
competition with industry, became the first 
skilled workers in mechanical engineering 
plants. Since they possessed both craft skills 
and the necessary work virtues such as punc- 
tuality, reliability and precision, and had a 
specialisation-related identity, in the second 



half of the 19th century they constituted a fun- 
damental guarantee of industry’s competitive- 
ness. Unlike unskilled and semi-skilled workers, 
they needed to be taught very little in the way of 
work virtues, but had, rather, to be taught, i.e. 
encouraged, to abandon their previous indepen- 
dent and integrated way of working. 

The rapid growth in industrial production led to 
a further differentiation between patterns of oc- 
cupational identity. An increasing need arose 
for bureaucratically and rationally organised 
company administration. For activities of this 
kind, companies were able to call on clerks 
and book-keepers from commercial offices, 
formerly independent traders and State em- 
ployees, who now took up jobs at various man- 
agement levels, from the office via section 
management to company management. At 
first, that is to say, before employment status 
became linked to the performance principle de- 
fined in terms of educational qualifications, this 
new middle-level social stratum - white-collar 
workers - was granted privileges deriving from 
the era in which the social order was based on 
privilege, as regards the terms of their con- 
tracts, payment and working environment (for 
details, cf. Fischer 1972). 

Around the turn of the century, companies 
were increasingly demanding that skills be 
standardised through the introduction of train- 
ing catalogues. This was because work organ- 
isation in companies was increasingly distin- 
guished by a division between planning and 
executive activities under F.W. Taylor’s system 
of scientific company management (1913). 
Technical and organisational skills were in- 
creasingly required, in addition to manual 
skills, in order to ensure an efficient work 
process and for its planning and control. At the 
beginning of the 20th century in Germany, for 
example, State and industry agreed on a defi- 
nition of different careers and training avenues 
which, anchored in vocational schools and 
State examination regulations, and in combi- 
nation with company training courses, formed 
the basis for today’s skilled trades (cf. Georg 
and Kunze 1981). 

In the context of this development, it should be 
remembered that not only specialist training, 
but also vocational socialisation in respect of 
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the dominant work virtues concerned, has 
been at the heart of the training practice fol- 
lowed since that time. It is also worth noting 
that vocational training and university studies 
were primarily tailored to ‘male’ occupations: 
their target groups were male apprentices, or 
senior civil servants. Only a small number of 
trades (e.g. hairdresser, gardener) and a larg- 
er range of middle-level commercial occupa- 
tions (saleswoman, office junior, office admin- 
istrator, etc.) were open to women (until the 
present time). In the fields of education, social 
work and health care, where the majority of 
workers have always been and still are 
women, training did not and does not form part 
of the dual system, but takes place in voca- 
tional colleges (full or part time) or colleges of 
education. 

Thus in the organised processes of socialisa- 
tion in the industrial companies of those days, 
a skills profile was built up that consisted of 
work virtues which are still of importance today 
when trainees are taken on. The ideal trainee 
is reliable, eager to serve, honest and industri- 
ous, he shows initiative, and is conscientious 
and purposeful’ (Neuberger 1991, p. 90). In 
fact, in today’s companies initiative takes prior- 
ity over the characteristics of punctuality, or- 
derliness and discipline. Nevertheless, in view 
of the technical and organisational changes 
taking place in the economy and within com- 
panies, the question arises whether the high 
value still attached to more traditional work 
virtues, albeit with the addition of a few modern 
interlopers like ‘initiative’, is appropriate to the 
demands for adaptability and adjustment with 
which today’s employees find themselves con- 
fronted in their working lives. 

To summarise, with regard to the history of 
changes in skills profiles, it can be stated that 
in the first wave of industrialisation, up to the 
end of the 19th century, there was little de- 
mand for particular skills. Alongside former 
craft workers, companies mainly employed un- 
skilled workers. Textile companies and steel- 
works expected their workers to be disciplined 
rather than educated, and encouraged them to 
perform in a manner appropriate to a time 
economy, in accordance with Taylor’s methods 
of. ‘scientific company management’. In the 
second wave of industrialisation, which in- 
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volved mechanical engineering, the chemical 
industry and automotive manufacturing, it was 
primarily technical and engineering skills that 
were required of supervisors, while specialist 
vocational skills, e.g. relating to specific prod- 
ucts and materials and to repairs, were re- 
quired of increasing numbers of workers. This 
trend characterised the technology-intensive 
phase of Fordism, in which control of the work 
process shifted to production engineering (as- 
sembly lines) (cf. Braverman 1977). In the third 
wave of industrialisation, which is still in 
progress and is shaped by computers, the 
communications industry and financial ser- 
vices, analytical, conceptual and social skills 
are in demand - thus introducing a knowledge- 
intensive phase in skills development. 

Yet even here the new microtechnologies are 
not exerting a direct influence on skills profiles. 
Much more influence is exerted by the relevant 
company organisation, the traditional stan- 
dards of the education and employment sys- 
tems and, last but not least, by the scale of 
State and supranational regulation of the 
labour market. Thus in the United Kingdom, for 
example, the collapse of manufacturing indus- 
try in the 1980s and the increase in unskilled 
jobs in the service sector have led to a reduc- 
tion in training for middle-level qualifications 
(Ashton and Green 1996). This is likely to have 
resulted in greater polarisation of the work- 
force, namely into unskilled, insecure and 
poorly paid ‘job careers’ on the one hand, and 
higher-skilled, flexible and well-paid occupa- 
tional careers on the other. In contrast, in con- 
tinental European societies, skills profiles tend 
to be divided into traditional, craft-based, sim- 
ple service skills; middle-level administrative, 
technical and service skills; and higher profes- 
sional skills. 

While in the Taylorist and Fordist production 
systems, technology was used to replace craft 
workers and skilled workers by semi-skilled 
workers, the information and communications 
industry, shaped by microelectronics, is char- 
acterised by a comprehensive transformation 
of skills. This transformation is taking place 
against the background of the transition from 
production concepts based on part processes 
to integrative, network-based service concepts 
geared less to products than to customers. 
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Here, information exchange and knowledge 
processing take the place of directly produc- 
tion-based and administrative activities (cf. EC 
1996). This trend is reflected in the dominance 
of services, which according to the 1995 mi- 
crocensus accounted for 82.6 % of paid em- 
ployment in Germany; this includes personal 
and production-related services. 

The restructuring of work processes via net- 
worked organisation and the introduction of in- 
teractive software (cf. Braczyk 1996) is leading 
to the removal of the division of labour into 
case-handling and clerical operations in the 
field of administration. As a result, job combi- 
nations requiring a higher level of skills are 
coming into being and are replacing typical of- 
fice jobs for women by assistance, support and 
advisory activities requiring a broader skills 
profile, and involving above all the capacity to 
render administrative processes cooperative 
and process-oriented, and to take advantage 
of the scope for personal initiative. 

Dybowski, Putz and Rauner (1995) studied the 
effects of organisational development on 
processes of acquiring vocational skills. In re- 
sponse to the thrust for modernisation in the 
world of work and as a result of the shift of oc- 
cupations into the service sector, the skills de- 
bate has, since the early 1970s, moved away 
from the distinction between specialist voca- 
tional and socio-normative skills to the subject 
of key skills. This relates not so much to the 
traditional work virtues as to the use of sound 
specialist knowledge, technical skills and so- 
cial skills in a way appropriate to the situation, 
i.e. flexibly. This above all requires people who 
ensure their own socialisation for, and through, 
their occupation (Heinz 1988). However, for 
companies this is two-edged, since the output 
of employees can no longer be controlled by 
reward, instructions and monitoring alone, but 
increasingly has to be motivated by negotiation 
and consultation techniques in the sense of 
participatory or consultative management. 
With regard to middle-level and senior posi- 
tions in particular, management consultants 
and organisational psychologists are agreed 
that, in selecting staff and in further training, 
management should concentrate on so-called 
soft skills, i.e. primarily communicative and so- 
cial skills. 



The forecast made by industrial and employ- 
ment sociologist Martin Baethge (1991) is in 
agreement: it suggested that there would be a 
reduction in the proportion of work determined 
by others in companies, but that in particular 
there would be an increase in the demand by 
employees for work that has a vocational con- 
tent, is communicative, expressive and active, 
because of their desire to actively contribute to 
and to shape their own work environment. This 
means that vocational work could regain its im- 
portance for the development of identity and 
the structuring of biography, but in a way more 
strongly oriented towards an individualised life 
structure, and less along the lines of traditional 
vocational models and worker solidarity. This 
trend may bring with it a multitude of subjective 
interests and attitudes to life, as well as major 
differences in work situations. However, nor- 
mative subjectivisation of work is dependent 
not only on expansion of the scope for initia- 
tive, e.g. via decentralisation of responsibility in 
companies, but also on the relevant skills, in- 
clinations and concepts of life built up by so- 
cialisation in the family, at school and at work. 



3. Increase in the importance of 
cognitive and social skills: fit for 
work as a result of ‘soft skills’? 

Since key skills were formulated by Dieter 
Mertens (1974), they have remained an enig- 
matic concept, but one that has been largely 
accepted by the social partners and politi- 
cians; the concept has not, however, been ad- 
equately clarified in the course of either the 
vocational training or the sociological or edu- 
cation science debate. Nevertheless, key 
skills are an important leitmotif of modern vo- 
cational training, one that aims to combine 
psychosocial skills with specialist vocational 
skills and knowledge. The debate relates to 
the new relationship to be defined between 
general education, specific training content 
and further training, i.e., to formulate it in 
terms of socialisation theory: the redefinition 
of the connection between basic psychosocial 
skills and specific vocational skills in the 
course of a career. Mertens defined it thus 
(1974, p. 40): key skills are knowledge, ca- 
pacities and skills of a kind such that they do 
not make a direct and delimited contribution 
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to particular disparate practical activities, but 
contribute, rather, (a) to aptitude for a large 
number of positions and functions as alterna- 
tive options at one and the same time, and (b) 
to aptitude for mastering a sequence of (usu- 
ally unpredictable) changes in requirements 
in the course of one’s life. He was attempting 
to outline skills that go beyond concrete 
tasks, relate to life as a whole and correspond 
to the change in vocational requirements. As 
Bunk et al. (1991) note, this concept has its 
origins in considerations of economic and 
labour market policy, concerning the rapid ob- 
solescence of specific specialist knowledge 
on the one hand and which assume, on the 
other, that long-term predictions cannot be 
made about trends in the labour market nor 
about technology. 

The problem of clarifying the relationship be- 
tween psychosocial skills and specialist voca- 
tional skills has been apparent ever since the 
inception of vocational training. Today, howev- 
er, the concept of key skills signals a demand 
arising in all service-based societies for a new 
type of skilled worker in production, services, 
administration and government service. The 
concept of key skills conceals a play on words 
that can be interpreted in two ways: it is a mat- 
ter of skills that are not only important as a key 
to the career path of the individual, but also 
represent a key function for successful compe- 
tition with other national economies on the 
global market. 

Further elaboration of this concept brings out 
the fact that the cognitive/intellectual capaci- 
ties emphasised by Mertens represent only 
one important dimension. It is personal and so- 
cial skills in particular that are becoming in- 
creasingly important with the implementation 
of new information and communication tech- 
nologies and the redesign of work organisa- 
tion, with its move towards service-based ac- 
tivities. As a result, in vocational training and 
further training today, in addition to the social 
and communicative skills already mentioned, 
the concept of key skills stresses independ- 
ence, the ability to work in a team, systems 
awareness and methodological skills which 
transcend subject, which are becoming in- 
creasingly important as compared with special- 
ist vocational knowledge and skills. 
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This reorientation and expansion of the skills 
debate reveals a number of points of contact 
with the debate on the changes in values, the 
individualisation of people’s lives and the ‘new 
self-employed’. The self-employed are the 
central element and starting point of key skills 
(Bunk, op. cit. 1 991 , p. 368). This continues the 
trend in the modern world of work for both ver- 
tical and horizontal work divisions to be dis- 
mantled, and for the average skill requirements 
to be raised, with the inclusion of initiative. This 
has already resulted in model projects in the 
training practice of some large companies, 
geared to structuring key skills in line with so- 
cialisation theory: specialist skills, mastery of 
subject- and job-based know-how and skills, 
methodological skills, formal and planning 
skills and social skills, cooperative and com- 
municative capacities, and initiative. 

The conveying of key skills of this kind should 
contribute to an ability to take action in one’s 
occupation that is complex and susceptible of 
development. Project- and transfer-oriented 
training models and integrated training pro- 
grammes have been established to this end, in 
which systematic work steps, combined with 
individual work controlled by the individual, in- 
dividual work planned by the group and gen- 
uine group work, are learned (cf. Dybowski, 
Putz, Rauner 1995). 

There have also been considerable changes in 
the ways in which skills are taught and learned. 
Today, interactive strategies tend to be to the 
fore. This means that the roles of trainer and 
trainee have to change from a relationship of 
discipline-based dependence to cooperative 
project setting and coaching. 

This is particularly apparent in training situa- 
tions in which the work process is jointly 
planned by the group and taught by the trainer. 
The trainees are expected to share responsi- 
bility for the joint planning, for they themselves 
are responsible for their share of the tasks to 
be performed. In group work, the individual 
specialised tasks set are harmonised with one 
another, and the trainees themselves plan and 
carry out the part of the task assigned to them 
and make their own contribution to the conclu- 
sion of the overall project. Obviously this way 
of resolving tasks requires a high level of inde- 
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pendence in deciding on goals, and also a 
broad planning horizon, so that gaps in knowl- 
edge which become apparent in the process of 
carrying out the tasks can be filled by the indi- 
vidual’s own efforts, by reciprocal help, and by 
advice from the trainer. 

Key skills thus embody the core psychosocial 
and cognitive skills necessary for the capacity 
to act in the context of an occupation marked 
by the pattern of work organisation which is 
emerging and in the process of ongoing com- 
pany modernisation. They can also be under- 
stood as the individual mastering the basic 
rules for action in work processes that serve to 
ensure the flexible use of vocational experi- 
ence and updated specialist knowledge in the 
active shaping of vocational interests and the 
mastery of work requirements. Seen in this 
way, social skills, in particular, can help to de- 
velop the worker’s identity, since they promote 
social positioning, biographical continuity and 
internal consistency of individual action. 

Theories of vocational socialisation stress the 
value of methodological and social skills to a 
successful career pattern in the modern world 
of work. Naturally, specialist skills and experi- 
ence-based knowledge of an occupation are 
also necessary for work with new technologies. 
In view of the rapid rate of innovation in hard- 
ware and, in particular, software and the vari- 
ety of organisational structures, which are also 
susceptible to change, encompassing 
computer-supported work, abstract and flexi- 
ble thinking, combined with a willingness to co- 
operate and initiative, is becoming increasing- 
ly important. Hence key skills also serve to root 
specialist know-how that rapidly becomes out 
of date in an individual strategy for adaptation 
and renewal, and to facilitate dynamic interac- 
tion with knowledge, self-critical processing 
and a constant transfer of work experience. 

The increasing weight attached to knowledge 
which transcends subject and to planning and 
social skills suggests a shift from the tradition- 
al manual and technical work skills and training 
in them to cognitive/abstract and communica- 
tive skills, in other words to brain and relation- 
ship work. Companies equipped with 
computer-supported, flexible design and man- 
ufacturing systems and flat hierarchical struc- 
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tures require an integrated understanding of 
the work process as a whole, and combine this 
with new divisions of labour (cf. Schumann et 
al. 1994). These include the well-known exam- 
ple of partially autonomous work groups in the 
automotive industry, whose members share re- 
sponsibility for work planning and implementa- 
tion and quality standards. The integration of 
production, maintenance work and supervisory 
activities, and the close cooperation which ex- 
ists with engineers, offer skilled workers, for 
example, an opportunity to acquire additional 
skills through their work and in their work. This 
could result in a new model of skilled workers, 
for whom diagnostic and communicative skills 
are as important as craft skills. 

Soft skills or social skills of this kind are com- 
ing ever more to the fore in service-based oc- 
cupations and in management, on the basis 
that it is not what is sold but how it is sold that 
increases turnover. 



4. Competence profiles 

Hitherto it was difficult to investigate these 
trends in skills requirements, formulated in 
general terms, at the level of key skills for spe- 
cific occupations. This can now be done on the 
basis of an overview of skills profiles for spe- 
cific occupations drawn up by the Institut fur 
Arbeitsmarkt- und Berufsforschung (IAB - In- 
stitute of labour market and vocational re- 
search) (Chaberny et al. 1991). The results of 
a survey of companies that provided informa- 
tion on general qualities and skills and voca- 
tional know-how and skills important in the se- 
lection of employees cover 90 % of the training 
arrangements in the old Bundeslander, the for- 
mer West Germany. 

Example: mechanic 

The companies surveyed selected the follow- 
ing skills, from a list provided, as being very 
important: adaptability, coherent thinking, 
teamwork, tenacity and patience in looking for 
faults; use of language and physical strength 
were seen as unimportant. With regard to vo- 
cational knowledge and skills, mechanics were 
expected to have knowledge of hydraulics and 
pneumatics, to be familiar with machinery and 
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plant, and to have repair and maintenance 
skills (including analysis of causes). 

Example: bank clerk 

Particularly important skills were: negotiating 
skills, tact and discretion, ability to deal with 
people, sensitivity, use of language and team- 
work. The knowledge and skills required of 
them were the ability to advise customers and 
hold sales discussions. 

If we compare the skills profiles of the two oc- 
cupations of mechanic and bank clerk, we see 
that the ability to work in a team is emphasised 
as an important skill and characteristic in both 
cases. While use of language (i.e. the ability to 
express oneself clearly) is seen as relatively 
unimportant for the mechanic, communication 
skills are particularly relevant to the bank em- 
ployee. If we compare all the occupations in- 
cluded in the research, it is noteworthy that the 
only skill on which they all agree is teamwork, 
which is categorised as very important in all 
cases. Pending an analysis of the basic skills 
included in the survey of employers, differenti- 
ated according to specific fields of work, this 
shows that a fundamental social skill, namely 
the capacity and willingness to work with other 
people, is probably a central key skill in the 
small, medium-sized and large companies of 
today. 

Moreover, it cannot be denied that there is a 
considerable degree of polarisation in the skills 
profiles of industrial and craft-based occupa- 
tions such as mechanics and electricians on 
the one hand, and skilled workers in business, 
service and administrative occupations on the 
other. This is demonstrated by the fact that 
companies consider the ability to express one- 
self clearly to be less important for mechanics 
and electricians, while it is seen as particularly 
important in business and banking. 

What opportunities are there then for the de- 
velopment of vocational skills as the basis of 
social identity, given the changing require- 
ments of a working landscape that is becom- 
ing more complex? In companies operating in- 
ternationally in particular, work organisation is 
being restructured by means of programmes 
of rationalisation. This has led not only to the 
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dismantling of management hierarchies, but 
also to reductions in employee numbers. 
Large companies equipped with advanced 
computerised support systems have devel- 
oped decentralised decision-making struc- 
tures, partially autonomous work groups and 
specific training and further training pro- 
grammes for their core workforce. This trend 
supports the assumption that, as socio- 
technical systems capable of change and de- 
pendent on markets, companies are increas- 
ingly tending to attach importance to social 
and communicative skills as a central skill 
criterion, alongside relevant technical skills 
and planning methods. 

Since the beginning of the 1990s, alongside 
the propagation of lifelong learning and the in- 
creasing importance of international markets, 
a new skills dimension has been discovered 
by management consultants in particular, 
namely soft skills. These soft competencies 
are usually differentiated from hard competen- 
cies by being understood as comprising a 
range of skills such as interpersonal sensitivi- 
ty, presentation, communication and coopera- 
tion. In 1995, working on behalf of the man- 
agement consultants Arthur D. Little, who 
operate all over the world, a global project 
team established nine skills which combine to 
form a skills profile that would be expected of 
future management trainees (Bock, in: von 
Landsberg 1997): self-confidence, teamwork 
orientation, communication, creativity, toler- 
ance of frustration, self-motivation, cognitive 
skills, specialised knowledge and methodolog- 
ical know-how. Six of these skills emphasise 
social/communicative skills, whereas tradition- 
al vocational skills and knowledge are less 
prominent. 

Although this list stems primarily from organi- 
sation and management consultants, it may 
still convey a certain impression of what the 
brave new world of the dynamic company op- 
erating at international level understands to be 
the social identity of modern, flexible and mo- 
bile workers. 

According to these evaluations, the importance 
of soft as opposed to hard skills is likely to in- 
crease in large companies in particular, and as 
the following changes occur: 
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• hierarchies become flatter and responsibili- 
ty is decentralised; 

• constantly changing management of 
change becomes the norm, to facilitate flex- 
ible adaptation to the market; 

• networked work groups and changing pro- 
ject teams or task forces replace rigid 
staff/line organisations. 

At the same time, the degree of integration in, 
and loyalty to, the company and specific de- 
pendence on particular labour market seg- 
ments are likely to become increasingly im- 
portant to vocational socialisation and 
individual employment or career patterns. This 
trend means that a rigid vocational life plan is 
likely to be detrimental to the social skills re- 
quired by work organisation. It may be that it 
will be people who have successfully coped 
with a working life involving discontinuities, 
who have greater self-confidence and toler- 
ance of frustration, who will have improved op- 
portunities in future. This may, however, in- 
volve a heavy burden for individual identity, 
since both social positioning and biographical 
continuity are placed at the disposal of the 
company’s human resource management, 
and are thus largely detached from vocational 
or specialist skills. 

The consequences for vocational socialisa- 
tion of the change in work requirements and 
skills profiles described could also, however, 
mean that the trend anticipated by Baethge 
(1991), that of a normative subjectivisation of 
work, will spread, and that there will be an in- 
crease in intrinsic motivation to work and in 
opportunities for individual control over em- 
ployment patterns. It is true that personal and 
social skills have always been necessary for 
waged work, in the form of traditional work 
virtues and, in particular, willingness to com- 
ply with the authoritarian and bureaucratic 
rules of the game in the system of company 
rule, without either completely accepting them 
or sacrificing them to solidarity with col- 
leagues. 

These skills are becoming less important and 
are forming a new combination with new per- 
spectives on work, which amount to an indi- 
vidualistic, calculated willingness to cooper- 
ate, a move, as it were, away from the 



obligation to work to an interest in working. 
This means that a high level of performance is 
expected of employees and job seekers, in the 
cooperative network within the plant, company 
or sector. However, individually meaningful 
and creative work means not only employing 
one’s soft skills as a softener in the company’s 
interests, but also, if necessary, taking the risk 
of asking critical questions, seeking new solu- 
tions to problems and renouncing patterns of 
solutions that have become established 
through previous experience. This cannot be 
achieved by cognitive and planning skills 
alone; the latter must become part of a com- 
prehensive vocational skill, by means of which 
workers can also anticipate and have a 
longer-term view of the consequences of their 
own actions in social terms and for the com- 
pany as a whole. 

As a result of the discovery that social and 
communicative skills are important key skills 
for the success of a company, employees’ per- 
sonalities are becoming the object of training 
and personnel strategies, especially at man- 
agement level. For example, the private Euro- 
pean Business School in Germany has de- 
vised a personality development programme 
for management trainees. This programme 
sets out to promote social skills through study, 
by using coaches, to provide seminar-based 
training in planning and decision-making and in 
cooperative skills and conflict resolution and, 
finally, to teach intercultural skills, i.e. lan- 
guages and country studies (Tistler-Kachel in: 
Landsberg 1997). 

One cannot avoid the impression that more 
and more companies are now coming to re- 
gard their employees’ specialist vocational 
skills simply as a necessary condition, but not 
a sufficient one alone, for the performance of 
work and business success. In the course of 
organisational development, employees are in- 
volved in personnel development measures 
aimed at personality development. These 
measures serve to link the job and career in 
the company to continuous achievement and a 
continuous review of performance, on one’s 
own responsibility, and to bind employees in 
their social , identity to an individual plant or a 
particular company, rather than to an occupa- 
tion, on which they can exert little influence. 
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Summary and outlook 

The chapter tackles eight broad themes. The 
first two concern aspects of the context in 
which vocational education and training (VET) 
is set; the next four consider four key aspects 
of the systems and provision of initial VET; the 
final two final themes relate, more briefly, to 
higher education and continuing VET. 

While there clearly are significant areas of con- 
vergence - in. terms of outcomes, structures 
and processes - it is equally the case that di- 
versity, even divergence, continues to be an 
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important feature of the map. Thus, for exam- 
ple, some European VET systems are essen- 
tially school-based, while others are work- 
place-based. Also, there are enduring 
differences in the organisation and role of ap- 
prenticeships and the other forms of on-the-job 
training across the EU Member States. 

Thus, while broad pressures (including global- 
isation, changes in technology and the organi- 
sation of work) place pressure on the EU Mem- 
ber States to adopt similar policy objectives, 
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their own institutional structures and traditions 
- not least labour market practices - mean that 
diverse or divergent solutions are likely to re- 
main a feature of the education and training 
scene in Europe, as countries attempt to find 
appropriate outcomes to some of the key prob- 
lems that they face. 

Introduction 

Since 1996, the European Commission has re- 
viewed its main programmes across the field 
and we have conducted research into the 
trends of convergence and divergence that 
have been taking place in the systems and 
provision of education and training across the 
European Union ( 2 ). Our remit was to rely ex- 
tensively on the literature, and we were assist- 
ed by a number of consultancy reports. The 
period in question was the mid-1980s to the 
mid-1990s. 

Our overall conclusion is that in many respects 
the education and training system of different 
Member States face common pressures and, 
in consequence, policy makers are following 
quite similar general objectives. These pres- 
sures include changes in technology and the 
organisation of work, and the globalisation of 
the production and distribution of goods and 
services. Nevertheless, substantial differences 
still continue to exist in many respects between 
the structures, practices and outcomes of the 
different Member States’ education and train- 
ing systems, and these derive from long- 
standing and fundamental national differences 
in political institutions, economic and labour 
market structures, and from knowledge and 
cultural traditions. Thus, whilst there certainly 
has been convergence in certain areas, we 
found that there is little evidence that an over- 
all pattern of substantial convergence has ob- 
tained between the current systems of different 



( 2 ) This contribution is based substantially on the findings of a 
research project carried out at the Institute of Education, 
University of London, for the European Commission’s 
DG XXII. The views expressed in this contribution are the 
responsibility of the authors alone, do not necessarily rep- 
resent the official position of the Commission or of the 
Member States, and do not implicate the Commission in 
any field of action. DG XXII is publishing a summarising pa- 
per on the basis of our report. 



Member States. In our view, researchers in- 
volved in European networks and people in- 
volved in the policy process need to look care- 
fully at trends in specific areas. This is, firstly, 
because the trends are likely to be complex. 
Secondly, convergence may create auspicious 
contexts for common action while, on the other 
hand, continuing national variation may sug- 
gest that research and dialogue is useful at the 
level of aims and objectives, rather than with 
the aim of moving towards a common action. 

We hope that this chapter will be helpful in pro- 
viding an entry key to some of the broader con- 
texts in which much of the specialised research 
and collaboration is situated at European level. 
Our research was conducted within a short time 
span in order to meet tight deadlines. We hope 
that it is useful as a contribution, as researchers 
attempt to move towards a more dynamic 
analysis at a European level. Certainly, we do 
not claim to have exhausted our subject area. 

The chapter tackles eight broad themes. The 
first two concern important aspects of the con- 
text in which vocational education and training 
(VET) is set. We then consider four key as- 
pects of initial (or post-compulsory) vocational 
education and training. Our two final themes 
relate, more briefly, to higher education and 
continuing VET. 

Since we conducted our research, the Euro- 
pean Commission has published at least two 
important studies in the field. These are Key 
data on vocational training in the European 
Union (Eurostat and Cedefop, 1997) and Mea- 
sures taken by Member States of the Euro- 
pean Union to assist young people who have 
left the education system without qualifications 
(Eurydice, 1997b). Both are useful points of 
reference that can be used to test some of the 
conclusions that we had reached, and both - 
while adding some significant perspectives - 
tend to confirm our conclusions. As the Eury- 
dice study observes: 

‘Disparity (in the political and social percep- 
tions of young people leaving their education 
and training systems without qualifications) .... 
must be seen in the context of the differences 
in the education and training pathways which 
characterise the countries concerned’ (p. 7). 
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We make reference to these two studies at a 
number of points in this chapter. 



1. Decentralising aspects of 

management and administration 
of the education service is a key 
theme, although the trend is 
complex 

Since the early 1980s, many EU countries 
have devolved certain aspects of decision- 
making and management powers in their na- 
tional education system away from the govern- 
ment department responsible for education to 
other administrative and management levels. A 
general policy orientation towards decentrali- 
sation of educational administration and con- 
trol has been evident in the majority of EU 
Member States. These reforms in regulation 
and governance have been prompted by a va- 
riety of common factors, including financial 
constraints and the desire to increase efficien- 
cy, accountability and effectiveness, and in- 
creased social pluralism and parental pres- 
sures for ‘choice’. A further factor in some 
countries has been demands for greater re- 
gional or community autonomy. 

However, the term decentralisation masks a 
number of different strategies, which are in- 
formed by distinctive administrative logics and 
political rationales. At least six different strate- 
gies are apparent in Europe, which respond to 
these common factors. Strategies may be 
characterised as follows: 

• dispersal of powers to social partners 

• regional devolution 

• regional deconcentration 

• localisation 

• institutional autonomy 

• marketisation. 

In the mid-1980s, the majority of countries 
would probably have fitted into the centralised 
category. This includes all of southern Europe, 
France and the Nordic countries, except in 
some respects Denmark. Only a few States 
could have claimed to have fairly ‘decen- 
tralised’ systems - notably the UK, Ireland and 
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Denmark - while the system in Austria and 
Germany was already operative at a federal 
level. The balance has now shifted, such that a 
larger group of countries give substantial pow- 
ers to local authorities and schools - including 
the UK, Netherlands, and the Nordic countries; 
while another group distributes most powers 
between regions, local authorities and, to a 
lesser extent, schools (i.e. Germany, Austria, 
Belgium, and to some extent France). Howev- 
er, it should be noted that in a significant num- 
ber of countries, despite some devolution, the 
majority of decision-making power remains 
centralised. Greece, Luxembourg and Portugal 
certainly fit into this category and, arguably, 
France and Italy. 

Despite the common policy orientations, it is 
doubtful whether the differences between 
States in the distribution of public powers 
have actually reduced. Furthermore, consid- 
ered from the point of view of public regula- 
tion or market regulation, there has clearly 
been some measure of divergence among 
Member States. Twenty years ago all of the 
current EU States broadly subscribed to a 
public service model of administration in the 
State education system. Now there are dis- 
tinct differences between those countries that 
have broadly maintained this vision and those 
that have adopted quasi-market modes of 
regulation. 

The remarks above refer to trends in the edu- 
cation systems in general, and the centralisa- 
tion and decentralisation of decision-making 
and management in the vocational education 
and training systems may be expected to fol- 
low somewhat different logics and trends. The 
regulation of VET is more directly tied to the or- 
ganisation of the labour market and, particular- 
ly, to the arrangements that link the transition 
of young people from the school to the work- 
place. Some systems, including those that op- 
erate the dual system, have collectively regu- 
lated arrangements for both initial training and 
entry into the labour market, while in other 
Member States the linkage is less regulated 
and more diffuse. Furthermore, in countries 
such as Spain, it is only through recent reforms 
that the government has come to play a major 
role in developing and regulating VET qualifi- 
cations. 
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2. Lower secondary education is 
increasingly seen as giving an 
entitlement to a broad general 
education and as a preparatory 
phase for further education and 
training 

This phase is seen more and more as a 
preparatory stage for progression to further ed- 
ucation and/or vocational education and train- 
ing. The hallmark of the compulsory, full-time 
phase of secondary education (in other words, 
lower secondary education) is, throughout the 
EU, the acquisition of basic competencies by 
as wide a range as practicable of young peo- 
ple in the age cohort. In these respects, there 
is a clear congruence in national policies for 
this phase (Eurydice, 1997a). 

Nevertheless, a diverse range of structural 
arrangements continues to be in place across 
the Member States. A key distinction is between 
States that have developed comprehensive 
provision and those that have kept selective - 
or otherwise differentiated - provision. While 
the comprehensive approach has perhaps 
gained some ground, there is no marked trend 
of convergence in this respect. A marked trend 
has, however, occurred across the Member 
States of the EU to delay the moment when the 
young person specialises into tracks or lines 
within the particular system. Given the different 
structural arrangements, this trend of conver- 
gence is complex, and is certainly not a conver- 
gence towards a single set of arrangements. 

A broad and balanced curriculum is now seen 
as an entitlement at this stage. In all the Mem- 
ber States, the demands and expectations 
made of the curriculum are also growing. 
There is increased emphasis on traditional ba- 
sic subjects, including language (mother 
tongue), mathematics and science, and there 
is greater emphasis on the learning of modern 
foreign languages (Eurydice, 1997a). In this 
last respect, the European Commission has 
had an influence. Some important new areas 
appear to be gaining importance, notably, citi- 
zenship and information technologies, and an 
emphasis on key or transversal skills. It is often 
difficult to know from available research the ex- 
tent to which these concerns have permeated 
through to the daily work that schools do. 



Each Member State places a strong emphasis 
on inclusion and on the combating of social ex- 
clusion. Thus, the number of young people 
leaving their compulsory phase without any 
qualification or without a sufficiently strong lev- 
el of basic education is seen as a problem in 
each Member State. There is some conver- 
gence apparent here; States with quite high 
levels of ‘unqualified’ leaving in the mid-1980s 
have seen a decline in the unqualified leaving 
rate. However, it seems that no State has been 
successful in educating all its young people to 
what it would see as a satisfactory basic level 
(Eurydice, 1997b). 

Interestingly, there is a marked trend in several 
Member States - including Denmark, Finland 
and the Dutch-speaking Community in Belgium 
- for the whole curriculum to be defined in less 
prescriptive or detailed terms, and this change 
is accompanied by an emphasis on objectives, 
targets or competencies. In turn, these devel- 
opments are linked to the search for more de- 
volved models of governance and regulation, 
which we referred to above, and this is an area 
where common policy concerns are apparent. 
However, several other States do not appear to 
have begun to make significant moves in this 
direction, so that at this stage there appears to 
be a divergent trend in this respect and, for ex- 
ample, Greece and Portugal have retained 
strongly centralised systems in these respects. 

Reflecting the prevailing view that the lower 
secondary phase is seen as transitional and 
preparatory for further education and training, 
the trend is for end of phase assessment or ex- 
amination to be of decreasing importance as a 
publicly recognised certification. Yet, it is likely 
to remain a key internal determinant of the 
young person’s next, more specialised stage of 
education or training. 

3. Participation in post-compulsory 
education has grown; this has 
been accompanied by academic 
drift and a prolonged - and often 
more risky - transition to the 
labour market for many young 
people 

In terms of increased participation and out- 
comes, there is evidence of some common 
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broad trends and themes across the EU. This 
reflects common dynamics of motivation and 
choice among young people, and shared poli- 
cy objectives among Member States. Howev- 
er, the data also indicate how strong and en- 
during are the effects of historically established 
labour market practices and institutions. The 
latter constrain the operation of education and 
training policies, and limit the degree of con- 
vergence among EU countries in this area. It 
should also be noted that there is a limited 
range of quantitative outcome measures for 
which good quality data are available, over a 
time period and for all or even most Member 
States. This situation is improving gradually, 
but underlines the importance of continuing 
and, indeed, increasing research at European 
level. 

The European norm is now one of extended 
participation by young people in education and 
training, well beyond the end of compulsory 
schooling. Data on participation rates confirm 
the near universal participation through lower 
secondary levels, rapidly increasing participa- 
tion in post-compulsory education and training, 
and rapidly increasing enrolments in higher ed- 
ucation. There is clear convergence here, al- 
though it may be masked somewhat by the dif- 
ferential timing of demographic changes, and 
in the ages at which entry, transitions, and ex- 
its take place. A corollary is the drop in the ab- 
solute proportions leaving with no or minimum 
formal qualifications, even though this re- 
mains, as we have already indicated, an im- 
portant problem for all the Member States. 
Again, these are convergent trends. 

However, the data also indicate that there is no 
straightforwardly convergent trend in participa- 
tion. Some apparent divergence in trends re- 
flect the fact that Member States’ demographic 
changes are not synchronised. Others, howev- 
er — notably in higher education — indicate 
continuing divergence within the overall up- 
ward trend. While increases are general, differ- 
ences in rate added to differing starting points 
have in some respects left countries as far or 
further apart in the mid-1990s as they were in 
the mid-1980s. 

Member States are alike in experiencing a 
move to longer post-compulsory courses and 
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to young people accumulating a portfolio of dif- 
ferent post-compulsory qualifications. 

In spite of the emphasis place by governments 
on developing vocational courses, the ratio of 
young people opting for upper secondary gen- 
eral to those selecting vocational courses has 
by and large remained stable, and this masks 
a general phenomenon of academic drift. This 
is manifested partly in a rise in the absolute 
numbers selecting academic options, while vo- 
cational course enrolments increase at the 
same time and as part of the phenomenon of 
higher overall participation. Equally important 
are changes in the use made of vocational 
qualifications and in their content. Vocational 
qualifications are increasingly seen and used 
by young people as a route to further formal 
study. Reflecting both this and the demands of 
the labour market, there is - as we indicate in 
the next section - a common trend to increase 
the general educational content of vocational 
programmes. Our conclusions here are con- 
firmed in a number of respects by the data con- 
tained in the recent joint publication of Eurostat 
and Cedefop (Eurostat and Cedefop, 1997). 

The transition from school to the labour market 
became an insecure and risky set of changes 
for a high proportion of young people, as un- 
employment grew through the late 1980s and 
the early 1990s. As the European Commis- 
sion’s White Paper (European Commission, 
1995) put it, the upheavals that have occurred 
in European economic activity constitute ‘a 
trend which has increased uncertainty all 
round and for some has led to intolerable situ- 
ations of exclusion’ (p. 5). We have already re- 
ferred briefly to measures to combat social dis- 
advantage and exclusion adopted during the 
compulsory phase. Clearly these can have the 
benefit of taking place at a preventive rather 
than at a remedial stage in the young person’s 
career, and before the transition to the labour 
market takes place. A later section will look at 
alternance as an approach to tackling exclu- 
sion that is currently receiving a good deal of 
attention in many of the Member States. In its 
recent analysis of measures adopted to assist 
young people who leave the education system 
unqualified, Eurydice usefully distinguishes be- 
tween three kinds of measures. Firstly, there 
are those that are developed and provided 

HA 
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within the education system, which may aim to 
provide general education and/or skills geared 
to particular occupations. Secondly, mixed pro- 
grammes involving vocational training and ed- 
ucation targeted at the social and economic in- 
tegration of the unemployed, with the 
possibility of a qualification; we deal a little fur- 
ther with these in our analysis, which follows, 
of alternance programmes. Thirdly, courses 
aimed at the social or vocational integration of 
the unemployed - varying from help with job 
seeking to immersion in working life, often 
without carrying formally recognised qualifica- 
tions (Eurydice, 1997b). 



4. In most Member States there 
remains a sharp difference in 
status between general (or 
academic) education and 
vocational education and 
training (VET), although 
governments are attempting to 
make their systems more flexible 
and to achieve the elusive task 
of raising the status of VET 

In spite of increasing participation rates, a 
strong distinction between the status of gener- 
al and vocational tracks continues, and in most 
Member States this is reflected in the real hier- 
archy of income and other rewards that indi- 
viduals tend to accrue when they hold a partic- 
ular kinds and levels of qualification. Gov- 
ernments have been at pains to attempt to 
raise the status of the VET, and different gov- 
ernments have tried different approaches to 
this problem, which seems, nevertheless, to 
remain obdurate. 

Policy is motivated by three common consider- 
ations, whose weight varies from one Member 
State to another. These are: to reflect the 
changing demands of the economy; to make 
movement between different tracks a practical 
reality; and, to improve the status of vocational 
options. It is also worth noting that, while there 
have been major changes in the content of vo- 
cational track curricula, there was very little 
change in the structure of content of post- 
compulsory/upper secondary academic curric- 
ula in most of the Member States over the pe- 
riod we looked at. 



The curriculum changes introduced in Finland 
during the 1980s are typical of those that have 
been introduced, more or less quickly, into 
every Member State during the period under 
review. The curriculum of vocational institu- 
tions was redesigned to introduce more gener- 
al education, and make the coverage of the 
two tracks (academic/vocational) more similar. 
The Finnish reforms also crystallise the limita- 
tion of this approach taken in isolation (and ex- 
plain why a further set of experimental reforms 
is now under way.) Numminen and Virolainen 
explain that, while the overarching aim was to 
make vocational education more attractive, 
‘the broadening of the vocational curriculum 
was basically the only thing that happened.’ 
Otherwise upper secondary and vocational 
schools hardly came closer, and the proportion 
of young people entering general upper sec- 
ondary schools kept increasing.’ (1997, p. 98). 

In countries such as Luxembourg and France, 
where technical/vocational courses at this level 
always had a very high general education load- 
ing, the changes have been relatively small; but 
all in the direction identified. Similarly, in Den- 
mark, all vocational and technical qualifications 
have traditionally included strong general edu- 
cation elements (for adults as well as the 
young); and the trend has been simply to in- 
crease what already occurred. In the UK, the in- 
troduction of GNVQs (and in Scotland GSVQs) 
involved greater emphasis than in older college 
and school-based vocational awards on maths 
(Application of Number) and English (Commu- 
nication) although the qualifications remain ex- 
tremely specialised and low on general educa- 
tion by EU standards. The reforms currently 
being implemented in Spain, under LOGSE( 3 ), 
provide for a complete restructuring of post- 
compulsory provision, with the creation of a 
technological option within the new upper sec- 
ondary baccalaureate programme. This school- 
based route is the way into upper vocational 
training (Higher Level Formative Cycle)-, is seen 
as the main route for future skilled workers and 
technicians; and means that the students who 
previously entered the older vocational options 
will now in practice receive a much more gen- 
eral education. 



( 3 ) Ley Organica de Ordenacion del Sistema Educativo (Law 
on the General Regulation of the Education Sustem). 
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This increase in the general education content 
of vocational courses largely involves estab- 
lished subjects, including an increase in the 
role of mother tongue, mathematics, science 
and modern foreign languages. Thus, in Swe- 
den - where the upper secondary curriculum 
has undergone a thorough revision and there 
is closer integration between vocational and 
academic (study oriented) programmes than in 
any other Member State - the main change is 
to increase the time spent on Swedish and 
maths by vocational students, and to integrate 
everyone’s studies in these areas into an over- 
all upper secondary syllabus. 

The rather conventional nature of these cur- 
riculum changes (and the largely stable curric- 
ula in academic tracks) may seem somewhat 
surprising given the general concern of policy- 
makers with curriculum reform, and with the de- 
velopment of critical thinking, higher-level com- 
petencies, and the like. Thus, for example, the 
concept of key qualifications has been widely 
discussed in Austria and Germany in the con- 
text of the dual system. The idea is to develop 
and accredit ‘expert know-how, social compe- 
tence and self-competence’ (Reisse, 1996a; 
Reuling, 1997); but the emphasis is on these as 
inputs - i.e. on designing particular curricula in 
ways which will encourage students to develop 
and demonstrate the relevant skills in a particu- 
lar occupational (or academic) context. In Eng- 
land and Wales, the assessment criteria for 
General National Vocational Qualifications (the 
school-based vocational track) give equal 
weight to students’ planning and evaluation 
skills as to their subject knowledge. In Sweden, 
there has been a growing emphasis on project 
work within the curriculum, and on issues such 
as environmental and international questions 
within the subject of nature studies. Even this 
level of change is not universal. In Greece, for 
example, in spite of discussion of reforms at the 
level of the upper secondary certificate, the as- 
sessed curriculum in almost all subjects re- 
mains one of traditional learning based on cen- 
trally approved textbooks. The whole question 
of key or transversal skills is, as we have al- 
ready said, worth further and critical considera- 
tion at European level. 

The growing demand for higher levels of gen- 
eral education, and for access to higher educa- 
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tion, has led, throughout most of Europe, to the 
creation of formal pathways between vocation- 
al and general programmes. These are con- 
ceived of largely as a way of enabling vocation- 
al students to proceed to higher levels of study. 
The intention has been only secondarily, and in 
some countries, to open up vocational options 
to general track students. In practice the flows 
in the general-vocational direction (e.g. bac 
general to bac techno or bac pro; VWO to 
MBO) are generally larger in absolute terms. 
The motivating force has to open up opportuni- 
ties, but also to maintain recruitment into voca- 
tional tracks, which might otherwise become 
non-viable. At the same time the number of vo- 
cational options is generally being reduced, as 
courses become less trade or job specific. 

While the trend to diversification is general, the 
mechanisms are a function of national institu- 
tional structures. In predominantly school-based 
national systems, where access to higher edu- 
cation is tied to particular diplomas, govern- 
ments have redefined vocational certificates as 
acceptable for tertiary studies, subject to various 
conditions. This pattern characterises, for exam- 
ple Sweden, France and Belgium, and the 
Spanish reforms are following this same pattern. 

The pattern in States where apprenticeship re- 
mains highly important is rather different. Here 
new pathways are intended actively to main- 
tain the popularity and quality of recruitment in- 
to apprenticeships, not simply meet demands 
for progression routes from more or less reluc- 
tant vocational students. In Germany, the dual 
system has adapted considerably in the 
decade under question; and while apprentice- 
ship has not in the past offered a route into uni- 
versity studies ( 4 ), experimental programmes 
are now developing routes into tertiary educa- 
tion through apprenticeship. More generally, 
the extension and strengthening of the Fach- 
hochschuien has provided an important pro- 
gression route with its own recognised and 
substantial value for German students who 
have successfully completed the Realschule 
certificate and the (new) apprenticeship certifi- 
cate. The Fachhochschulen in Austria are in- 



( 4 ) While a variety of links are developing into the polytechnic 
sector — the Fachhochschulen — university entrance re- 
mains clearly linked to the Abitur. 
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tended to provide a similar pathway, since they 
can be entered without the Matriculation Ex- 
amination; but are of much more recent date. 
Equally significant are the changes that have 
taken place in apprenticeship itself, and which 
make a ‘fast track’ option available to entrants 
with the Abitur. This change has helped inte- 
grate apprenticeship with both academic upper 
secondary and with higher education; so that 

15 % of dual system entrants in 1995 had their 
Abitur( 5 ). In Austria, the Berufsmatura is being 
introduced, designed to give both dual system 
students and students in the full-time vocation- 
al schools greater access to tertiary education. 

In terms of integrating the national regulatory 
bodies, the United Kingdom and Ireland have, 
within the last two years, merged the separate 
statutory bodies responsible for non-university 
academic and for vocational qualifications into 
a single body (TEASTAS in Ireland, QCA in 
England and Wales, SCA in Scotland). This 
recognises the increasing blurring of routes; 
the growing demand for progression pathways; 
and also the continuing low status of tradition- 
al vocational awards. These countries are, 
however, in a rather different position from oth- 
er Member States with respect to the way di- 
versification of pathways occurs. 

While the number of pathways through initial 
post-compulsory education and training have 
increased and diversified, the number of dis- 
tinct vocational options has generally de- 
creased. We again identify this as a conver- 
gent trend, in spite of attempts by individual 
States to adopt the reverse strategy. The trend 
is convergent and well established, because it 
reflects both the demands of the labour mar- 
ket, and the demand and interests of students 
themselves. Consolidation has been particu- 
larly apparent in the centrally designed school- 
based systems where it has taken place as 
part of the same process of general upgrading 
of content, and creation of clear routes into ter- 
tiary studies. Thus, the Swedish reforms imple- 
mented in the early 1990s, for example, creat- 
ed an integrated upper secondary school with 

16 national programmes, 14 of them vocation- 
al. Previously there had existed 28 lines and 
172 vocational options. The Finnish reforms of 



( 5 ) Information from Federal Ministry of Education, Bonn, 1 997. 



the 1980s reduced vocational options to 26 ba- 
sic programmes (albeit with 250 specialist op- 
tions within them); and the new reforms involve 
a further decrease in the options offered. In 
France, the many different CAP certificates - 
the traditional artisan qualification - have, over 
time, been grouped around the much smaller 
number of BEPs; which in turn lead into a lim- 
ited number of bac pro options. Consolidation 
programmes are also under way in the Nether- 
lands, designed to provide a ‘coherent and 
flexible qualification structure through integrat- 
ing different disciplines in large schools’ (Von- 
cken and Onstenk, 1995). 

One of the characteristics of modern industrial 
economies is the enormous variety of occupa- 
tions and the tendency of firms to be highly 
specialised and diverse in their activities, even 
within a sector. There is, therefore, something 
of a tension between the need for individuals to 
be highly flexible and broad in their skills, 
equipped for a labour market where change is 
constant, and the immediate requirements of 
employers. Small employers in France, for ex- 
ample, express dissatisfaction with the re- 
duced practical content of the CAP (the tradi- 
tional artisan qualification), because they see 
its growing integration into a more general ed- 
ucation-oriented system as reducing its value 
to them (Rapiau and Wolf, 1993). 

In the area of assessment and certification, the 
trend is, at the level of policy discourse, to em- 
phasise the importance of validity in vocational 
assessment, and an interest in competencies 
and accreditation of prior learning. However, at 
the level of practice and implementation, the 
only clearly convergent trend is to greater sys- 
tematisation of vocational assessment, and a 
greater involvement on the part of national 
governments in the development and regula- 
tion of vocational courses. 

A longer-term view of policy responses to the 
disparity between general and vocational edu- 
cation tracks is taken in a Leonardo study ex- 
ploring reform strategies used by Member 
States to attempt to achieve parity of esteem 
between general and vocational education and 
training in the upper secondary phase. In the 
eight-country study, four strategies are found. 
The research team calls these, respectively, 
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enhancement, enrichment, linkages and unifi- 
cation (Lasonen and Young, 1997). 

5. A policy priority for many EU 

Member States is now to help form 
closer links between the education 
sector and the world of business 
and industry, although innovation 
in this respect needs to pay close 
attention to the particular labour 
market and how it works 

Work-based routes through initial VET - ap- 
prenticeship and other kinds of employment- 
based training - remain highly diverse. Here it 
is useful to distinguish between the main types 
of initial work-based training. Firstly, appren- 
ticeship means working in a company under 
contract with vocational training, often comple- 
mented by broader training given outside. The 
dual system is characteristic of Germany and 
Austria, where the contracted trainee must at- 
tend school as part of the regulated arrange- 
ment; in some important respects the dual sys- 
tem is a distinctive version of apprenticeship. 
Finally, alternance means that periods in a 
company and in a training organisation alter- 
nate, often involving short work-experience 
placements (Bertrand et al., 1994). 

Taking, for the moment, apprenticeship (including 
the dual system, but not alternance) into account, 
we can identify different categories according to 
status and participation levels. Member States 
are to be found in four groups, and the groupings 
have remained static over the past 10 to 15 
years. The absence of convergence in this area 
underlines the strong and enduring effect of 
labour market structures on education and train- 
ing systems in the Member States. 

Member States have generally moved to in- 
crease the general education component of 
apprenticeship, and to make it fit better with 
other pathways, as implied above ( 6 ). However, 



( 6 ) In fact, the introduction of general education components 
into a work-based programme, and the structuring of the re- 
lationship between the workplace and the off-the-job com- 
ponent can often be contrasted with alternance pro- 
grammes where what happens on the job is effectively 
unregulated and a completely separate add-on to general 
education programmes. 



this common trend has not affected the basic 
distinctions in the nature and role of appren- 
ticeship between countries. Here, Member 
States can be divided into four groupings: 

a) High status, high participation 

In this group of countries apprenticeships en- 
joy status and respect, and play a central role 
in the way the labour market functions, includ- 
ing that for leading edge companies. The best 
known example of this type is Germany with its 
dual system, which has been described exten- 
sively elsewhere ( 7 ). Observers of the Austrian 
dual system consider the status of apprentice- 
ship to have declined in recent years and it not 
as respected as in Germany, nor is expendi- 
ture per apprentice as high. It nonetheless re- 
tained its share as a percentage of the age 
group in full-time education and training be- 
tween 1984 and 1994; but in the last few years 
has suffered a small proportional decline. Re- 
cent moves are intended to bolster the system; 
and it retains a very high share of young peo- 
ple compared with almost all other Member 
States. Finally, in this group, Denmark has at- 
tempted (through the new vocational education 
act of 1 991 ) to integrate a long-established and 
strong apprenticeship tradition involving a con- 
tract with a firm with the essentially school- 
based system of EFG ( erhvervsfaglige grund- 
uddannelser - basic vocational training.) 
Apprenticeships remain important and sought- 
after, especially in technical sectors, although 
changes in the nature of production have 
meant a shortage of places in recent years. 

b) Moderate to high status, moderate 
participation 

In a second group of countries, initial post- 
compulsory vocational education and training 
involves a mixture of paths, with a fairly com- 
plex pattern of status and desirability. Appren- 
ticeship tends to be associated with a limited 
number of sectors, mostly craft and technical; 



( 7 ) We found that the German dual system appeared to be at 
least as stable as other systems that are current, although 
we note with interest the debate over tensions within the 
dual system. These are flagged up, for example, in a con- 
tribution to the Cedefop/OECD publication on apprentice- 
ship (Lutz, 1994). 
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but in some of these, it can enjoy rather high 
status, and offer apprentices the opportunity 
for progression to higher education and man- 
agerial careers, as well as to highly-paid skilled 
worker status. At the same time, many young 
people following this latter route will do so via 
full-time schooling. The UK and the Nether- 
lands exemplify this pattern. The Netherlands 
has an unusually complex structure for upper 
secondary education, and by EU standards 
there has also been a relatively small drift to- 
wards pre-university academic upper sec- 
ondary track ( 8 ). Within this structure, post- 
compulsory full-time school-based vocational 
education (MBO) and apprenticeship have co- 
existed for many years. Apprenticeship has 
been, traditionally, especially important in the 
(male-dominated) craft and technical areas, 
and has enjoyed its own progression routes, 
with elementary and advanced courses which 
feed into part-time tertiary courses expressly 
for apprentices. In the past decade, appren- 
ticeship has maintained its position in status 
terms and has increased its numerical and pro- 
portional share of the cohort. 

c) Low status, moderate participation 

In the third group of countries, apprenticeships 
are relatively numerous, but are regarded as 
definitely less desirable than school-based 
pathways, and have become in most cases the 
last choice; the destination of young people 
who have not dropped out of the system alto- 
gether, but who are failing to cope with, or re- 
jecting full-time education. 

In numerical terms, the largest example in this 
group is France. Apprenticeship in France is 
well-established, enrolling about 10 % of the 
age cohort (and considerably more in some re- 
gions); and is a fully regulated option, involving 
clear contracts with the employer, as well as a 
highly specified curriculum, delivered in well- 
resourced Centres d’Apprentissage, and lead- 
ing to the same qualifications as would be tak- 
en in the full time vocational lycees. However, 
it is also regarded as of very low status; and - 



( 0 ) This is related to the opportunities for tertiary vocational ed- 
ucation available through vocational routes, including ap- 
prenticeship. Of school-based MBO students, approximate- 
ly 40 % currently enter tertiary study. 



until recently, at least - efforts by successive 
French governments to change this hierarchy 
have largely failed. 

d) Very low participation, low status 

Finally, in a number of countries, apprentice- 
ship has in effect vanished except as a part of 
the sort of alternance-based remedial pro- 
grammes aimed at combating exclusion and 
drop-out, and discussed below. Among Mem- 
ber States, Belgium, Finland, Greece, Ireland, 
Luxembourg, Portugal, Spain and Sweden be- 
long to this group. 

Overall, the most striking conclusion to be 
drawn from the literature on apprenticeship is 
how stable the status of apprenticeship sys- 
tems, and their role in youth trajectories, has 
proved to be. Having observed that Member 
States were all in the same grouping (a, b, c, 
and d) in 1994 as they had been in 1984, the 
policy implication for governments must be that 
the success of apprenticeships depends heav- 
ily on labour market practices, and these are 
resistant to centralised intervention. 



6. New forms of alternating training 
(alternance) are of particular 
interest to a number of Member 
States 

A common thread in policy discourse over the 
period under review has been the value of 
workplace experience and work-based train- 
ing. This is far from being a new theme, and is, 
of course, the central rationale for the appren- 
ticeship systems discussed above. However, 
as more and more students stay in full-time ed- 
ucation for prolonged periods, concern has in- 
creased that formal education provides only a 
limited preparation for working life. This con- 
cern is fuelled by frequently voiced criticisms 
from employers. One way in which govern- 
ments have responded is through a general in- 
crease in the role assigned to the social part- 
ners, especially employers, in VET as a whole, 
and particularly at national level; Greece and 
Italy are exceptional in not doing so to any sig- 
nificant degree. There is no wholesale conver- 
gence in this respect, but such changes as 
have occurred (e.g. in Spain, the Netherlands, 
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the UK) have all been in the direction of greater 
involvement. 

Moving beyond the area of policy discourse 
and consultation, two types of alternance pro- 
gramme can be distinguished, other than the 
full apprenticeship programmes referred to 
above. We agree with Merle of CEREQ (Merle, 
1994) that it is important to distinguish between 
alternance practices which are ‘aimed at offer- 
ing those with low academic levels an alterna- 
tive to the traditional mechanisms of vocation- 
al education and training’ and ‘Practices aimed 
mainly at familiarising students with the con- 
crete conditions of their future work situa- 
tions.’ ( 9 ) 

Provision for both these groups is increasingly 
in evidence in Member States. The first essen- 
tially involves emergency measures to youth 
unemployment, rather than reflecting a coher- 
ent philosophy for initial training. While the ra- 
tio of adult to youth unemployment rates varies 
considerably between Member States, as a 
general rule unemployment rates are signifi- 
cantly higher for young people than for adults. 
The major exception has been the German- 
speaking countries, with their established dual 
systems. 

Alternance as an emergency measure 

Poor labour market prospects are undoubtedly 
one reason for increasing participation rates in 
education, although their effect should not be 
exaggerated. What is undoubtedly the case 
across the EU, however, is that the combina- 
tion of educational and labour market trends 
has created a situation in which there exists, in 
every country, an identifiable group of disad- 
vantaged young people from whom the young 
unemployed are increasingly drawn. We 
touched on this important problem, in our ear- 
lier discussion of the risk for many young peo- 
ple in the transition between school and work. 



( 9 ) Merle also has a third category, which corresponds roughly 
with what we have classified as apprenticeship: namely 
‘Practices aimed at making the work activity the central lo- 
cus for acquiring and developing occupational skills.’ How- 
ever, in the context of the current analysis, we feel that the 
employer-apprentice relationship is the key feature in elab- 
orating where European systems do or do not demonstrate 
convergence, because it underlines the importance of 
labour market structures. 



The problems of exclusion are both familiar and 
also highly intractable. Looking back to the ty- 
pology set out in the last section, this group 
overlaps with that identified as Group D: those 
employed (increasingly rarely) or unemployed, 
but without any qualification. Governments 
have tried to reduce the size of this group by a 
number of mechanisms, including development 
of special school-based programmes (e.g. in 
Sweden) which do not lead to qualifications but 
help to re-insert some participants into main- 
stream programmes; by encouraging more ap- 
prenticeships (e.g. in the Netherlands); but al- 
so, commonly, by setting up special measures 
outside mainstream initial post-compulsory ed- 
ucation and training, such as the traineeships 
recently launched by the government of Ireland 
as an option for the shrinking proportion of 
young labour market entrants who have not un- 
dertaken any tertiary study. The recent Eury- 
dice publication provides a useful examination 
of assembled information on both apprentice- 
ship and alternance, though not on a historical 
or trend-related basis (See Eurydice, 1997b). 
These special measures may include wage 
subsidies targeted on the young, and common- 
ly include special training schemes with smaller 
or larger components of workplace-based ex- 
perience, for which employers are paid from 
government funds. Males are generally over- 
represented in this type of programme. 

In Italy, for example, there has been no oppor- 
tunity for participants on training schemes to 
obtain any formal award. Although it is gener- 
ally difficult in Italy to distinguish between ap- 
prenticeship schemes and other government 
initiatives targeted on young people and in- 
tended to help them enter the labour market 
(Bulgarelli and Viovine 1994), in neither case is 
there a well structured or regulated route to 
qualifications. Which are offered, and how 
many, has most to do with the financial and tax 
incentives and requirements faced by employ- 
ers. Thus, the proportional relationship be- 
tween special measure and apprenticeship 
places has been correspondingly volatile, with 
the former ( contratti di formazione e lavoro) 
soaring from 103 000 in 1985 to 530 000 in 
1989, and then back down to 135 000 in 1993. 

Evaluations of such measures are generally 
not encouraging (Breen, 1991; Ryan and 
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Buechtemann, 1996). While many participants 
may, eventually, find employment, there is little 
evidence that their chances are improved in 
any significant degree by the measures, which 
are rather serving as parking places for their 
participants. For the purposes of this report, 
the important thing about alternance in the 
context of such programmes is that it derives 
from an economic and employment crisis 
rather than from trends intrinsic to the main 
role of initial post-compulsory training. These 
programmes are seen by participants and non- 
participants alike as separate from (and inferi- 
or to) mainstream education and training. 

Pedagogically-inspired alternance 
programmes 

It would be an exaggeration to describe this 
second type of alternance practice as an area 
of clear convergence. The different extent and 
nature of what is involved means that, overall, 
the degree of difference among Member 
States is in this respect at least as great at the 
end of the period as it was at the beginning. 
Nonetheless, there is definitely a common 
trend towards emphasising and, less often, re- 
alising alternance in non-apprenticeship set- 
tings. 

Alternance in school-based programmes has 
not been a major priority for those systems in 
which apprenticeship plays a major role. Here, 
the apprenticeship system is the major focus 
for upgrading processes and for the encour- 
agement of the desired pedagogy and learn- 
ing. Furthermore, although in the school-based 
system of Italy there have been experimental 
programmes involving students from the Istitu- 
to professionale in training stages in firms - 
and the same is planned for Greece - in nei- 
ther country is this a central focus for school- 
based programmes. In England and Wales, 
there is a rather curious dichotomy between 
the requirements for National Vocational Qual- 
ifications (the highly specific awards) and Gen- 
eral National Vocational Qualifications. For the 
former, certification requires a great deal of au- 
thentic experience, although full simulation can 
sometimes be accepted in place of assess- 
ment in the workplace. However, the latter, 
school-based awards - which are young peo- 
ple’s main choice for initial post-compulsory 



vocational education - do not require work ex- 
perience, though individual institutions often 
arrange some. 

By contrast, in Spain - where there is a highly 
school-based, statist tradition — , alternance 
practices developed widely during the 1980s 
and 1990s and are institutionalised under 
LOGSE (Marhuenda et al., 1996). The Alter- 
nance Training Scheme (activated in 1984 us- 
ing regulations first promulgated in 1976) al- 
lowed students in their last year of vocational 
studies to undertake workplacements of up to 
200 hours. While the initiative was voluntary, 
Marhuenda notes that, in spite of concerns 
about the use of young people as cheap 
labour, evaluations of the schemes found the 
content was considered satisfactory by every- 
one involved, and that it greatly improved the 
image of vocational education, especially 
among employers. The Alternance Training 
Scheme now provides the basis for what will 
be a compulsory part of the VET curriculum 
across Spain, at intermediate and higher lev- 
els. The FCT (workplace training unit) provides 
for workplacements of up to 60 days, and will 
be formally assessed. The proposed Spanish 
model is very similar to that used in France for 
the bac pro which has now been in operation 
for a decade. This, too, has a compulsory al- 
ternance element: students are required to 
spend a total of 16 weeks in a workplace relat- 
ed to their area of study, at the end of each pe- 
riod their employer must complete a formal 
(though relatively unspecific) assessment. The 
Irish reforms launched in the Green Paper of 
1992, Education for a Changing World (Gov- 
ernment of Ireland 1992), also give promi- 
nence to alternance practices, and all voca- 
tional education or training programmes at 
senior secondary level or beyond are to be de- 
signed on this model. Similar discussions have 
been taking place in the Netherlands. 



7. Rising levels of participation 
have also led to the 
‘massification’ of higher 
education, and EU Member States 
are seeking to develop new kinds 
of HE courses and more flexible 
entry methods. Developments in 
higher education are likely to be 
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a major focus of the next few 
years, as attention turns to 
lifelong learning and responding 
to new social, economic and 
labour market realities 

All Member States have experienced major in- 
creases in absolute numbers participating in 
higher education. However, rates of change, 
and actual participation levels, remain varied. 

Modes of access also vary, although States 
are alike in that expansion has largely benefit- 
ed the middle classes. This common trend on 
access reflects a common failure to achieve 
any major shifts towards easier access for stu- 
dents from blue-collar or disadvantaged 
homes. Access is affected by the nature of se- 
lection and entry requirements, and diversity 
continues with respect to both initial access 
and pathways through the system overall. 
Pathways into the various systems are vari- 
ously restricted in all countries, although the 
European Baccalaureate is recognised in all 
Member States of the European Union. Coun- 
tries can be grouped into three categories: 
those where universities set their own entrance 
tests (e.g. Spain); those where there is com- 
petitive entry for courses tied to performance 
on end-of-secondary school certificates and 
examinations (e.g. Sweden, Belgium, Nether- 
lands, Ireland, UK) and those where there is 
very wide access on the basis of the attain- 
ment of the university-entrance certificate (e.g. 
Germany, France). At one extreme, Belgium 
places no limits on student admissions once 
the basic certificate providing for entry is 
achieved, and at the other there is a mix of nu- 
merus clausus or other restrictive admissions 
policies. Portugal and the United Kingdom 
along with Greece and Ireland are among the 
most rigid in their admissions criteria and poli- 
cies (Eurydice, 1993). Finally, higher education 
systems also continue to vary dramatically with 
respect to the way pathways through the sys- 
tem are managed. In the case of Sweden, the 
Netherlands, Finland and, increasingly, the 
United Kingdom graduation is by credit accu- 
mulation. This should be contrasted with the 
‘stage’ model of France or Belgium where pro- 
gression to subsequent years is dependent up- 
on demonstrating competence before at the 
end of each stage. In contrast, the emphasis in 
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the German and Austrian systems is upon a 
major examination at the end of the course. 

There is also continuing diversity with respect 
to average length of time spent studying in uni- 
versity. Although the period has generally tend- 
ed to lengthen, in accordance with the trend to 
prolonged and diverse study and labour mar- 
ket entry noted elsewhere, there remain major 
differences in the percentage of the age group 
in tertiary education. 

At structural level, there remain major differ- 
ences between countries with a clear binary di- 
vide, and others with unitary or institutionally 
diverse systems. No convergent trend is evi- 
dent. Belgium, Portugal and Greece are 
among the countries that have maintained a bi- 
nary system: while Austria created and Finland 
strengthened a binary divide during the period 
we are concerned with. On the other hand, 
Sweden and Italy have retained unitary sys- 
tems, while the UK abolished the divide be- 
tween universities and polytechnics. A number 
of countries have strengthened their vocation- 
al HE courses, and experimentation with short- 
er HE vocational courses has taken place, for 
example, in France. 

Other trends are more clearly shared, and dis- 
play convergent responses to the changing in- 
ternational scene. The internationalisation of 
higher education is a global phenomenon, but 
also one which is marked within the EU itself; 
recognising the upgrading of skilled, profes- 
sional labour that the global economy requires. 
EU programmes have assisted a process of 
convergence, which has been framed by the 
legal requirement of equal treatment of EU cit- 
izens to work in any Member State, to teach, to 
learn, and to have their diplomas recognised. 
The results have been a growth of institutional 
flexibility, curriculum change, increased use of 
information and communication technologies 
(ICT)-based and open-learning provision, and 
large-scale involvement of students, teachers 
and researchers in working across national 
boundaries. 

Management and quality control have become 
priorities for all Member States during the peri- 
od reviewed, and the systems employed have 
changed quite dramatically in a number of cas- 
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es. Key questions for the future in this respect 
are whether appropriate partnerships can be 
worked out between governments, the HE sec- 
tor and industry, and how flexibility of entry, 
process and transition can be developed as a 
focal point of lifelong learning. 

8. Even though there is a strong 
emphasis on lifelong learning, 
the vocational is tending to 
dominate the general in 
continuing education and training 

We are sure that this area is one where further 
research is of great importance as a basis for 
informed decision making and Community- 
level collaboration. At present, information re- 
mains sparse, although recent EU-wide initia- 
tives (see, for example, Brandsma et al., 1995; 
Ant et al., 1996) have been very helpful in pro- 
viding a better understanding of practices in 
the individual Member States. 

Lifelong learning is of enormous interest to all 
Member States, and is perceived as a priority 
for policy and for national economic and, in- 
creasingly, social well-being. In this, national 
governments recognise and share the objec- 
tives identified in the White Paper Teaching 
and learning: Towards a learning society. How- 
ever, States are also alike in possessing very 
little reliable data of their own on current provi- 
sion and practice. Our analysis confirms that 
inequality of opportunity and access is marked; 
throughout the EU, the more educated and 
those in managerial and professional jobs are 
more likely to receive further training, and the 
least educated and those in low-skilled jobs, 
the least likely. Member States are also alike in 
that training opportunities decline with age. 
There are major inter-sectoral differences and 
continuing training is more likely in large firms. 
Very few SMEs have developed systematic 
policies. However, sex differences in access 
are no longer apparent. 

It is clear that there have been large increases 
in the volume of activity in this sector. There is 
also evidence of convergence with respect to 
the importance of vocational training compared 
with general education. The former is growing; 
the latter, while not declining in absolute terms, 



is a less important part of the whole. This shift 
reflects, and is probably largely due to, gov- 
ernment policies, and the shared emphasis on 
continuing training as a tool to provide eco- 
nomic growth. 

Although the evidence base is unsatisfactory, it 
appears that - beyond some clear patterns of 
participation - there is little evidence of con- 
vergence in the provision of continuing train- 
ing. What States appear to have in common is 
that, in each case, provision involves a wide 
variety of suppliers. There remain large differ- 
ences between States in social partner in- 
volvement; the role of universities; opportuni- 
ties to obtain formal qualifications during 
further training; and the absolute likelihood of 
receiving training ( 10 ). 

The emphasis, naturally enough, of most con- 
tinuing training is employers’ priority of provid- 
ing further training to raise the skills of employ- 
ees who already add value and learn 
efficiently. The challenge is to find ways of de- 
veloping worthwhile and effective programmes 
for other groups, particularly those facing dis- 
advantage and exclusion. 

Conclusion 

In this brief survey of a broad field we have in- 
dicated the outcome trends, but primarily we 
have attempted to point up the dynamic 
processes that make up both convergence and 
divergent trends in the European systems. As 
European-level research continues to develop 
from a descriptive to a more analytical and, 
eventually, a more dynamic mode, we have at- 
tempted to draw together a number of focuses 
and typologies that can assist this process. 

Of course, there are clear areas of broad con- 
vergence, and we have drawn attention to 
some of these. At the same time, the European 
systems of education and VET show energetic 
signs of remaining divergent (or, simply di- 



( 10 ) One of the authors, Andy Green, is currently conducting 
work for OECD on this area. Unfortunately, it is too early yet 
to be able to feed the results of this work into the present 
analysis. 
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verse) in some key aspects. Important among 
these are: 

• the ways in which decentralisation is taking 
place in the different systems; 

• the differences between comprehensive 
and selective systems in the compulsory 
phase; 

• VET systems that are essentially school- 
based and those that are workplace-based; 

• enduring differences in the organisation and 
role of apprenticeships and the other forms 
of on-the-job training across the EU Mem- 
ber States. 

Finally, at least so far as the last two of these 
categories are concerned, it seems clear to us 
that, while broad pressures (including changes 
in technology and the organisation of work) 
place pressure on the EU Member States to 
adopt similar policy objectives, their own insti- 
tutional structures and traditions - not least 
labour market practices - mean that diverse or 
divergent solutions are likely to remain a fea- 
ture of the education and training scene in Eu- 
rope, as countries attempt to find appropriate 
outcomes to some of the key problems that 
they face. 
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Summary and outlook 

The object of this paper is to analyse the spe- 
cific role played by the supply of new skills in 
regard to setting up and running certain innov- 
ative actions in the field of employment and the 
environment. It is concerned mainly with the 
skills of the project leader, but also those of all 
the actors involved, whether institutions or em- 
ployees. 

The study of what enterprises, local authorities 
and associations have already achieved in the 
form of innovative environmental and employ- 
ment actions shows that the project is the pre- 
ferred option. These innovative actions have a 
real impact on employment, and the ‘project’ 
dimension is decisive to job creation. Indeed, 
assuming a same environmental objective and 
a same profitability constraint, the job-creation 
content may differ widely depending on the op- 
tions chosen. This project dynamic is based on 
the emergence of new social actors such as 
social economy enterprises, the building of 
new partnerships and the establishment of re- 
gional/local projects incorporating a variety of 



aspects (environment, employment, democra- 
cy, urban networks, etc.). 

The various research projects we have carried 
out seem to suggest convergent trends among 
a wide variety of project leaders, such as tech- 
nical officers, founders of enterprises, elected 
representatives, etc. The project leader, what- 
ever his status, is the ‘keypad’ of the pilot ac- 
tion. 

In order to carry out the activities of establish- 
ing and setting up a project, a pool of common 
skills is required, especially in the fields of pro- 
ject management, mediation, conduct and 
communication, organisation and manage- 
ment. 

The project leader must plan the project strat- 
egy, incorporating in it the requirements of sus- 
tainable development and the training of the 
various actors. The transverse skills linked to 
the strategic and planning aspects, together 
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with those linked to communication and raising 
public awareness, are also of capital impor- 
tance. 

The skills described above are vital to the 
achievement of these job-creating projects in 
the framework of a territorial or corporate strat- 
egy. 

Companies or local authorities that set up an 
environmental project need to improve the 
awareness and information of all the employ- 
ees or actors involved and then to train them. 

The training schemes set up to respond to the 
new requirements can also form part of a pro- 
ject. Training therefore becomes a component 
of the project, in the same way as advice, com- 
munication or the technical study of an envi- 
ronmental diagnosis. The training is often tar- 
geted at all the actors involved rather than at a 
specific group of people. 

Indeed, the technical qualification of a particu- 
lar category of employees is less important 
now than the acquisition of transverse skills 
and setting up integrated training schemes 
within projects aimed at actors at a wide vari- 
ety of levels and with very different skills. 

1. Introduction 

Much research has been done since 1995 on 
the interaction between the issues of job cre- 
ation and protection of the environment. 

We now have more exact European data on 
the environment-related labour market. It ac- 
counts for at least 3.5 million employees in Eu- 
rope ( 2 ): 1 .5 million jobs in the sector of eco-in- 
dustries( 3 ) (mainly in connection with water 
treatment and waste management) and 2 mil- 
lion jobs linked to activities in the area of clean 
technologies, renewable energy, waste recy- 



( 2 ) Eurostat data for the 1997 EU report on employment quot- 
ed in the Communication from the Commission on environ- 
ment and employment (COM(97) 592 final). 

( 3 ) Source: An estimate of eco-industries in the European 
Union, Ecotec-Eurostat - DG XI, 1997, quoted in the Com- 
mission’s Communication on environment and employ- 
ment, op. cit. 



cling, nature and landscape protection and 
ecological renovation of urban areas). 

This labour market is expanding, with the EU 
Member States taking a wide variety of mea- 
sures to encourage the growth of pollution con- 
trol services. 

Actions that pay a ‘double dividend’ - employ- 
ment and environment - have been identified, 
together with the factors that promote this dual 
impact. 

A recent OECD study ( 4 ), which makes an ex- 
haustive analysis of the links between the en- 
vironment and employment, notes 11 factors 
that are decisive to the improvement of the 
state of the environment and employment. 

One of these factors is the availability of ade- 
quately prepared and skilled human resources 
at all levels (management, operation, etc.). In 
effect, it was found that new skills were need- 
ed at a wide variety of levels. 

The object of this paper is to analyse the spe- 
cific role played by the supply of new skills in 
regard to setting up and running certain innov- 
ative actions in the field of employment and the 
environment. It is concerned mainly with the 
skills of the project leader, but also those of all 
the actors involved, whether institutions or em- 
ployees. 

After a brief phase involving the discovery of 
jobs related to the environment and a phase 
during which new actions were tested, we have 
now reached the phase of reducing the pilot 
projects supported by the States and by the 
EU. 

The observation and analysis of the skills in- 
volved and of the procedures currently used to 
acquire them can make it possible to develop 
them more fully and to identify them more clear- 
ly, with a view to reducing this type of action. 

Our analysis is mainly concerned with innova- 
tive actions, on the margins of the labour mar- 



( 4 ) OECD, Environmental policy and employment, Paris, 
1997. 
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ket described above, which provide a new re- 
sponse to the problems of employment and the 
environment. 

The aim is to improve the situation as regards 
the current environmental hazards described 
below, as quoted in the Commission’s Com- 
munication on environment and employ- 
ment ( 5 ): 

‘While progress has been made, manufactur- 
ing industry continues to be responsible for a 
considerable part of environmental pollution 
in particular through the use of energy and 
raw materials and the generation of haz- 
ardous waste. In the transport sector, the 
overall negative environmental trend has con- 
tinued due to traffic growth and in spite of 
technological improvements in engines and 
fuels. In the energy sector, the fossil fuel cy- 
cle has significant negative environmental im- 
pact, mainly on the atmosphere. In overall 
terms, present agricultural practices have 
negative impacts on water levels and quality, 
and on soil erosion. Although the CAP reform 
of 1992 had some positive effect, further ef- 
forts are necessary.’ 

The study of what enterprises, local authorities 
and associations have already achieved in the 
form of innovative environmental and employ- 
ment actions shows that a project logic is the 
preferred option. We have taken the project 
concept as the leitmotif of our analysis. 

Jean-Pierre Boutinet has specified the four 
main defining elements of a project: the need 
for the project worker to ‘know what he wants 
and what approach to take in order to achieve 
it’; anticipation of the action; the role of the in- 
dividual or collective actor, who becomes the 
author of his own project; creativity and inno- 
vation (Boutinet, 1993). Adopting this approach 
to the various types of project, the innovative 
actions we are concerned with here are collec- 
tive projects based on a methodology that ei- 
ther tends to focus more on technical innova- 



( 5 ) COM(97) 592. This analysis of environmental problems 

refers back to the OECD analyses, to the current and re- 
vised fifth Community action programme for the environ- 
ment and to the evaluations by the European Environment 
Agency. 
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tion or tends more towards participation and 
social change. 

The project concept makes it possible to 
analyse very different initiatives which, 
however, tend to converge in terms of the 
development of skills. Actions such as set- 
ting up an environmental management sys- 
tem within a company, creating an activity 
involving the recycling of office materials 
or organising a scheme to clean up a river 
all come under different headings but imply 
similar new skills for the project manager, 
be he an employee, the founder of a com- 
pany or an elected representative. 



2. Projects on the local and 
company level 

2.1. The transformation of legal 

environmental regulations into 
job-creating development strategies 
and projects 

Both local authorities and companies now face 
an increasing number of regulatory con- 
straints. It is not always easy to respond to 
these new legislative requirements, especially 
for SMEs and local authorities in less favoured 
regions. 

Yet, despite these constraints, some of them 
have started up innovative projects, whose im- 
pact often goes beyond, or anticipates, the reg- 
ulatory requirements. The Commission’s Com- 
munication on environment and employment 
notes that ‘there are also a number of well- 
documented case studies of sectors and firms 
which have been able to turn the imposition of 
strict standards into first-mover advantages 
through innovation, efficiency and productivity 
gains’. It points out that the Member States are 
successfully promoting environmental protec- 
tion initiatives. 

These actions fall under three different cate- 
gories. 

1. Actions to improve the environmental im- 
pacts of enterprises: introducing clean tech- 
nologies and reduction of pollution. These ac- 
tions often involve drawing up an environ- 

rr 
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mental plan and establishing a system of envi- 
ronmental management and may involve certi- 
fication: ISO standard 14000 or the European 
EMAS regulation ( 6 ). 

The projects may be carried out by an industry, 
an enterprise, a group or an occupational 
branch. 

The eco-industries sector is also affected by the 
dynamic of projects to improve the environment 
since it will become increasingly necessary to 
set up environmental management systems for 
water treatment, waste treatment, industrial 
waste recycling, etc. In France, for example, 
the Agences de I’Eau, the main financiers of in- 
dustrial water treatment centres, will impose 
ISO 14000 certification for these facilities. 

2. Actions to improve the local/regional envi- 
ronment: protection and development of open 
spaces and watercourses, organisation of 
waste recycling, better management of energy 
resources, prevention of forest-fire risks, noise 
reduction, etc. The projects can be run by a lo- 
cal authority, a group of local authorities or a 
region. 

The environment has become a component of 
integrated regional or local strategies: many lo- 
cal projects (relating to a commune, a conur- 
bation or a region or Land) and local develop- 
ment strategies incorporate the aspect of job 
creation in the environmental field. A major fea- 
ture of these local initiatives is always the so- 
cial economy: the aim is to help the unem- 
ployed or young people without qualifications 
to obtain a job or position and often also to ac- 
quire qualifications. So they come under a dif- 
ferent system from the labour market. Even if 
the results are sometimes modest, environ- 
ment-related development projects generate a 
positive dynamic: they create new partnerships 
in rural areas. 

3. Actions to set up new services: e.g. creation 
of collection and recycling activities, of green 
services in local areas; creation of enterprises 



( 6 ) The European EMAS (Environmental Management and Au- 
dit System) Regulation No 1836/93 of 29 June 1993 has 
been applicable in all Member States since 1 April 1995. It 
sets up a labelling system accessible to industrial activities. 



to recycle new waste products or treat polluted 
land; creation of associations to maintain the 
watercourses. The projects can be led by the 
founder of an enterprise, by a social economy 
enterprise, an association, a local authority, a 
private firm or a group of firms. 

These different categories of actions, however, 
have some features in common. They inte- 
grate into a certain project dynamic. Indeed, 
the project mangers or actors determine the 
objectives, actions and the guidelines of the 
project. Moreover, these actions are the result 
of a continuous process of construction. For 
example, studying a number of projects to cre- 
ate new services, we find a constructive 
process that involves both supply and demand, 
linked to the emergence of new activities, new 
technologies or new organisations. Lastly, 
these actions cut across the various problems 
faced by an enterprise or local area and re- 
quire a global strategy. In urban areas, for ex- 
ample, projects related to employment and the 
environment cannot disregard the complex as- 
pects of democracy, development, new urban 
patterns and links between the local area and 
the enterprises. 

That means that these projects are embedded 
into a process of regulating the interaction be- 
tween the local and global levels. They reflect 
the links between public policies and the 
changes in social participation. 

In this way, an appropriate environmental 
and/or employment policy can encourage the 
development of these projects and at the same 
time enhance the actors’ capacity to transform 
and develop their activity and create new ser- 
vices. This applies, for example, to the incen- 
tives offered by several Member States to 
young entrepreneurs or unemployed persons 
who propose a project in the field of the envi- 
ronment. 

2.2. The job-creation content of 
environment-related projects 

All these innovative actions have a real impact 
on employment, even if they do not always 
achieve the original objective. There are many 
examples of projects that create jobs: the 
founding of enterprises or creation of jobs to 
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provide new services within companies, asso- 
ciations or local authorities. 

The Cedefop research programme on new 
qualifications and training needs in 
environment-related sectors found that jobs 
were created in the following sectors: waste 
management, selective collection of household 
waste and obsolete goods, recycling of materi- 
als, treatment of polluted land and soil, mainte- 
nance of rivers and urban ecology. 

The project dimension is decisive to job cre- 
ation. An essential condition for a project’s suc- 
cess is for the partners working within the 
same project to establish objectives targeted at 
jobs. Indeed, assuming the same environmen- 
tal objective and the same profitability con- 
straint, the job-creation content may differ 
widely depending on the options chosen. In 
waste management, for example, for the same 
investment sum the labour intensity will differ 
according to the options chosen. 

Olivier Lagadec of the Agence de I’Environ- 
nement et de la MaTtrise de I’Energie (ADEME) 
points out, The major changes now occurring 
in all activities relating to waste raise questions 
about the technical and organisational choices 
that are made. These choices do not and will 
not have the same impact in terms of regional 
planning, job creation and social cohesion.’ 
Several studies show that, all costs being 
equal, waste management systems that en- 
courage selective collection and sorting gener- 
ate more jobs than those favouring incineration 
or dumping (Quirion, 1996). 

Some outcome-based job-creation policies in- 
corporate this project dimension. In France, for 
example, this is the case of the 'new services 
-new jobs’ programme ( 7 ), which promotes en- 
vironment-related youth employment projects 
in the context of such a project dynamic. Po- 
tential employers are local authorities, public 
institutions and associations. The State con- 
tributes to financing jobs targeted at young 
people by carrying out activity projects that re- 
spond to emergent or unsatisfied needs. 



( 7 ) Law of 16 October 1997. 

o 




The main leitmotif of this programme aims to 
mobilise the actors concerned in order to iden- 
tify possible local projects. Technical assis- 
tance is provided for participants and actors. 

In the environmental field, these new activi- 
ties may involve environmental education, 
management of open spaces and water, 
waste management, controlling consumption 
flows, renewable energy, organic farming, 
transport, air quality, noise and the urban en- 
vironment. For example, some projects estab- 
lished under this heading offer advice and as- 
sistance to SME-SMIs in the field of the 
environment: they account for about 40 jobs 
in ADEME and many others in chambers of 
commerce and industry and chambers of 
trade. In an entirely different field, a group of 
communes on the coast has set up an ‘envi- 
ronment team’ for landscape planning and 
cleaning up the sea. 

2.3. New partnerships between a variety 
of social actors, individuals, public 
authorities, social economy 
enterprises and the private sector 

A more careful analysis of environment-related 
projects shows that the two major factors of 
success are as follows: 

a) Involvement in the project of a majority of 
the internal actors: employees of the enter- 
prise carrying out an environmental man- 
agement action, or population groups con- 
cerned by a local action and 

b) The construction of a genuine project with 
the partners in the given area or activity 
sector. 

In effect, all environmental actions involve a 
variety of actors. Olivier Lagadec of ADEME 
points out, with regard to waste management, 
that: ‘For many reasons the social actors are 
very much at the heart of waste management 
policy. Firstly because, in their capacity of pro- 
ducers and sorters of waste, the inhabitants 
are the first to be concerned by the changes of 
behaviour these policies require. These 
changes also affect the municipal technical op- 
eratives, the caretakers of apartment blocks in 
the collective habitat, who play a prime role in 
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the success of, for example, selective collec- 
tion policies. If this chain of actors is not taken 
into account upstream of the decisions, the risk 
of failure will increase.’ 

Innovative actions call for the construction of 
new partnerships between these social actors. 
Company projects in the environmental field 
often involve networking within an occupation- 
al branch, with other activity sectors or in liai- 
son with the public authorities. In France, for 
example, many company networks have come 
into being in particular employment sectors to 
study the management of industrial waste and 
apply common solutions. 

Projects by local authorities all depend on 
close cooperation between local elected repre- 
sentatives, institutions and the representatives 
of the various public authorities, technical or 
administrative officers, experts, company man- 
agers, representatives of recruiting enterprises 
and consumer or environmental protection as- 
sociations. The legislative and technical tools 
are in fact in place. All the innovative experi- 
ence is now also in place thanks to the actors’ 
ability to work in partnership and develop syn- 
ergy between their skills. The ability of the 
elected representatives to cooperate at inter- 
communal level and to make the correspond- 
ing structures work is of prime importance. Fur- 
thermore, various actions assign an increas- 
ingly important role to the participation of the 
local population. 

In the context of local/regional projects, new 
social actors have emerged: social economy 
enterprises, which are playing a growing part in 
the new environmental activities. 

By their very nature, some projects involve an 
even a wider partnership. For example, the ac- 
tions to improve the recycling of cars at the end 
of their useful life carried out by several States 
are based on cooperation between car manu- 
facturers, the State, the business association 
of the garage trade and dismantlers and the 
crushing and recycling industries. 

Actions to create new selective collection and 
recycling services for household waste must 
obey a social logic (recruitment of the un- 
skilled unemployed) and an economic logic. A 



variety of research done on this subject has 
shown that the successful actions were 
based on partnership between local authori- 
ties, recruiting enterprises and the eco- 
industries. 



3. The project managers’ skills 

Is there a typical profile for project leaders in 
the environmental field? 

The various research projects we have carried 
out seem to suggest convergent trends among 
a wide variety of project leaders, such as tech- 
nical officers, founders of enterprises, elected 
representatives, etc. The project manager, 
whatever his status, is the kingpin of the pilot 
action. He is responsible for setting up the pro- 
ject at local or company level by raising the 
awareness of all the actors involved and set- 
ting up a genuine partnership. He may be in- 
volved as from the design stage and take 
charge of or take part in establishing the ac- 
tion by mobilising a core of decision-makers. 
He is responsible for the coordination and 
follow-up of the action and may also plan and 
pursue various actions related to the environ- 
ment. 

In order to follow up these different stages, 
he needs skills in three main areas: commu- 
nication, project organisation and manage- 
ment, the specific technical field of the ac- 
tion. The project leader must also be familiar 
with the sectoral or local context and the 
practices and actors involved. Occupational 
experience, as diverse as possible, is vital. 
Personality and leadership qualities are of 
prime importance. 

This project manager function can be per- 
formed by individuals in various different jobs: 
company environmental officers; company pro- 
duction managers; technical service officers 
within a local authority; social entrepreneurs 
(representatives of an association, a recruiting 
enterprise, a social cooperative, etc.). 

The job of environment-related project man- 
agement may take up only part of this individ- 
ual’s working time and he may also have other 
duties to perform. 
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3.1. Transversal skills required for 
the design and implementation 
of environmental strategies 

We have analysed the skills needed by project 
managers on the basis of the duties and activ- 
ities connected with the design and manage- 
ment of environment-related projects. 

The main duties involved in the various project 
managers 1 jobs do in fact have common fea- 
tures, linked to all the various steps and stages 
of a project. 

J.P. Bellenger and J. Couhaert identify three 
key stages in a project: 

a) the foundation of the project: this relates to 
the project backup on the basis of its pur- 
pose, its raison d’etre (a project needs roots 
if it is to germinate and grow) and the ob- 
jectives pursued; 

b) the plan of action: this relates to the organ- 
isation of the necessary resources, the tim- 
ing and the distribution of tasks and skills; 

c) the operational plan: this relates to the man- 
agement, follow-up and communication 
needed to overcome resistance, make the 
necessary adjustments and send out the 
appropriate messages. 

These three key stages are followed by a final 
stocktaking stage (follow-up, control and re- 
adjustment). 

The common features of activities linked to 
these various stages for a project related to the 
environment and employment are as follows. 

Ad a): 

• carrying out a diagnostic analysis (audit of 
waste; state of a watercourse, etc.); 

• collecting the necessary technical and regu- 
latory information; 

• summarising and analysing the information; 

• updating the real costs (e.g., company 
waste management); 



• identifying the applicable regulations; 

• identifying the potential risks; 

• selecting or designing a project and deter- 
mining the objectives. 

Ad b): 

• drawing up a plan of action; 

• fixing the priorities; 

• identifying the advantages and disadvan- 
tages of a project; 

• setting up a project; 

• forming and organising a project team on 
the basis of the objectives fixed; 

• providing for and seeking the necessary re- 
sources, taking account of the constraints 
and available resources: finance, manpow- 
er, material. 

Ad c): 

• managing the timing of the project; 

• communication on the project; 

• internal communication; 

• external communication; 

• planning the necessary training; 

• follow-up and evaluation of a project; 

• drawing up and implementing a manage- 
ment chart; 

• determining the readjustments needed to 
overcome obstacles; 

• evaluating the achievement of the objec- 
tives. 

In order to carry out these activities, it is clear 
that even in the case of very different projects, 
a pool of common skills is required, especially 
in the fields of project management, mediation, 
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conduct and communication, organisation and 
management. 

The project manager must plan the project 
strategy, incorporating in it the requirements of 
sustainable development and the training of 
the various actors. The transverse skills linked 
to the strategic and planning aspects, together 
with those linked to communication and raising 
public awareness, are also of capital impor- 
tance. The ‘capacity to resolve a problem in 
strategic terms’ (La Rosa, 1996) is often cited 
as a vital skill, together with autonomy and cre- 
ativity, as a means of making the socioeco- 
nomic system more competitive. In the same 
sense, environmental projects demand the ca- 
pacity to take a global and systemic approach. 

In order to carry out a diagnostic analysis prior 
to planning a project, the project leader must 
be able to retrieve and process complex infor- 
mation and be familiar with the corresponding 
technical field. For example, the technical offi- 
cer in a local authority must be able to identify 
the various parameters and the impact of the 
technical and organisational options relating to 
waste management. To that end, he must be 
familiar with the area and the various organi- 
sational possibilities. This diagnostic task also 
calls for the capacity to perceive problems re- 
lating to the environment in global terms and in 
a systemic spirit and to apply a problem- 
analysis method. The project leader must also 
have the technical know-how to define the en- 
vironmental indicators and draw up a manage- 
ment chart for following up these indicators. 

In order to create new services or set up an ac- 
tion plan, the project leader must be able to de- 
sign and apply technical and organisational so- 
lutions. For example, the collection and reman- 
ufacturing of office consumer goods (e.g. laser 
cartridges) is a growing activity, and many 
firms have been created in this sector. The 
management of these new firms must design 
means of collecting these consumer goods: in 
France, a partnership with a cleaning company 
has enabled one such firm to organise this col- 
lection. The management must also design 
and set up a remanufacturing production 
process and a system for disposing of the var- 
ious types of waste. The project leader must 
therefore develop his creative and organisa- 



tional abilities with a view to finding these new 
solutions. Fie must also be able to plan and 
coordinate the various stages of an action plan 
and to follow up and evaluate its execution and 
the achievement of the objectives. 

Another important development in terms of the 
skills required concerns communication. The 
project leader must be able to convince and 
mobilise the various actors, to stimulate and 
raise their environmental awareness. 

In fact, both workers and the general public al- 
ways find it difficult to accept change. The pro- 
ject leader must be capable of explaining the 
actions and their implications, to listen to and 
take account of the demands of the workers 
and the people. 

He must also be good at public relations so that 
he can negotiate and convince internal and ex- 
ternal interlocutors at different levels of respon- 
sibility. He must have the necessary communi- 
cation techniques to hold consultation meetings 
and draw up a communication plan. Without be- 
ing a trainer, he must be capable of determining 
the training needs and draw up a training plan. 

3.2. The skills of the project manager, a 
job-creation lever 

Several case studies have shown that the cre- 
ation of jobs related to environmental projects 
developed by local authorities depends on the 
skills of a technical officer or eco-advisor. In- 
deed, the skills described above are vital to the 
achievement of these job-creating projects in 
the framework of a territorial strategy. 

Creation of a service to combat noise and re- 
cruitment of a noise technician; setting up se- 
lective collection centres and new forms of 
waste utilisation to create jobs in waste collec- 
tion and sorting; mounting river maintenance 
operations and recruiting site foremen and 
maintenance officers; rehabilitating the natural 
heritage and industrial areas, maintenance 
and creation of sites in order to boost local 
business activity and create jobs. 

Developing the skills of elected local and local 
authority representatives would make it possi- 
ble to reduce this type of job-creating project. 
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At the same time, there is clearly a shortage of 
projects in some areas. Few of the innovative 
actions mentioned in the literature or observed 
during our own research concern the use of re- 
newable energy or the modification of transport 
systems, for instance. Yet these are vital areas 
considering the major risks currently threaten- 
ing the environment and the principles of man- 
aging the natural capital stock. Hypothetically, 
if the leaders of potential projects acquired new 
skills, innovative actions could be developed 
along these lines. 

A case study quoted by the BIEF may illus- 
trate this hypothesis. The study relates to 
drawing up business relocation plans in the 
Flemish community in Belgium. The object of 
this project is to reduce car traffic and pro- 
mote combined transport and car-pooling, in 
cooperation with businesses, for journeys be- 
tween home and the workplace.’ These plans 
are designed and managed by ‘mobility man- 
agers’, under the responsibility of the mobility 
unit of the Ministry of Public Works, Transport 
and Regional Planning. Similar actions relat- 
ing to transport modification could be devel- 
oped at the initiative of competent project 
leaders, elected representatives or adminis- 
trators. 

Another example: expanding the use of photo- 
voltaic solar energy today depends on the com- 
munication skills of those responsible for its de- 
velopment. As Gerard Valenduc explains, this 
technique is rarely applied in Europe mainly be- 
cause of the ‘conflictual power relations be- 
tween actors in the energy sector, weak public 
policies, the extremely caricatured green image, 
problems with social acceptance, poorly chosen 
demonstration projects that fail, the poor strate- 
gy of the “spokesmen” for the innovations, etc.’ 
(Valenduc, 1996). In fact the field of renewable 
energy offers good job-creation prospects: the 
Commission’s Communication on environment 
and employment refers to the potential creation 
of half a million jobs in this sector. 

Innovative projects also have an educational 
and demonstrative value, depending on the 
communication skills of the project leaders. It is 
assumed that if existing innovations were more 
widely known, that would also encourage job- 
creation. 
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3.3. Self-tuition and building 

up the project leader’s skills 

In most of the cases observed, the project 
leaders have wide professional experience. 
Their initial skills present no common features 
because their training and professional career 
may differ widely and their original diplomas or 
certificates had nothing to do with environmen- 
tal matters. 

The acquisition of the skills described above is 
the result of a wide variety of complementary 
initiatives and activities performed by the em- 
ployee himself on a voluntary basis, such as 
work experience, seeking information from ex- 
perts, the search for documentation, seminars 
and study visits. 

The case study carried out by La Rosa on re- 
ducing the amount of packaging in an Italian 
cooperative reflects a period of self-tuition by 
the eco-manager of that business. 

The training that enables the eco-manager to 
coordinate the working group on packaging is 
self-produced and constantly evolving, thanks 
to his personal commitment to studying docu- 
ments, especially those based on more ad- 
vanced European experience in this field, his 
participation in special training courses and 
visits to study foreign markets and his cooper- 
ative relations with the packaging multination- 
als.’ (La Rosa, 1996) 

Several European States have set up training 
schemes to support environmental project 
managers within the enterprise, whether or not 
they are entirely responsible for environmental 
matters. 

These training schemes are based on the fol- 
lowing principles: 

• modules phased over time to support the 
project leaders throughout the setting up of 
the project; 

• education based on the exchange of good 
practice and resolving the problems en- 
countered during the action; 

• training objectives targeted at the practical 
capacity to carry out an environmental im- 
provement action. 
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These training schemes are often accompa- 
nied by advice and technical assistance for 
each enterprise. 

4. The dynamic of developing the 
skills of all the actors in relation 
to environmental projects 

4.1. The commitment and responsibility 
of the various actors 

Companies or local authorities that set up an 
environmental project need to improve the 
awareness and information of all the employ- 
ees or actors involved and then to train them. 

Two paragraphs of ISO Standard 14004 refer 
to the key role of management in enhancing 
the staff’s awareness of environmental prob- 
lems: ‘securing the commitment of all staff to 
environmental policy, understanding and shar- 
ing the company’s objectives and targets, cre- 
ating a sense of individual responsibility’. 

The European EMAS standard calls for an in- 
service training system for employees in the 
field of environmental management, depend- 
ing on their position within the company. 

In a company conducting an environment- 
related project, this action can be successful on- 
ly if each employee becomes aware of the im- 
pact his everyday behaviour has on the environ- 
ment and of the implications for the company’s 
performance. Indeed, the staff perform certain 
occupational actions every day, in connection 
with sorting waste, disposing of effluents, using 
water, and so forth. Any attempt by management 
or the environmental officer to modify these ac- 
tions is regarded as a hierarchical constraint. So 
it is vital to link the improvement of these actions 
to certain potential benefits. 

The studies carried out for Cedefop in the Unit- 
ed Kingdom and in France show that the com- 
panies that have set up an environmental man- 
agement system have also introduced 
awareness-raising training schemes for all 
their staff, including directors and managers. 

For local authorities, the design and setting up 
of environmental projects also implies inform- 



ing, raising awareness and training the various 
actors involved: elected representatives, tech- 
nical and administrative officers, operators and 
technicians. 

It is also most important to raise the awareness 
of the general public. For it is the everyday be- 
haviour of each individual in sorting waste or 
using water that will enable this kind of action 
to succeed. The same level of responsibility 
and the same requirements apply here as for 
company employees. 

That is why local authority environmental ac- 
tions increasingly incorporate the aspects of 
communication and environmental educa- 
tion. 

4.2. New occupational opportunities for 
low-skilled job seekers 

Environmental projects offer poorly qualified 
job-seekers new occupational opportunities. 
Sometimes, these jobs require few qualifica- 
tions and merely represent a stage in the work- 
ing life of the unemployed and a springboard 
towards another job. This applies to some jobs 
on waste-sorting assembly lines. Often, how- 
ever, they are genuine jobs involving new tasks 
and requiring technical and transverse skills. 
This is true, for example, of the AMI-TRI jobs 
created by the town of Chambery in France in 
order to improve the quality of selective collec- 
tion by actions to raise the awareness of the lo- 
cal people. These new jobs, open to individu- 
als who have taken part in work integration 
schemes, can raise the awareness of the in- 
habitants of difficult sectors through door-to- 
door and direct contact. The same kind of job 
is found in Denmark: green employees ensure 
a skilled approach is taken to situations that 
have an important impact on the local environ- 
ment (Faergemann, 1996). 

We want to emphasise a vital component of 
most of the projects observed: a large number 
of jobs created are at qualification levels 1 and 
2. They include, for example, jobs in landscape 
maintenance, water treatment, maintaining the 
natural heritage, waste treatment, waste sort- 
ing and recycling, guarding waste collection 
sites, municipal cleaning, solid and liquid 
waste collection. 
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4.3. Development of the role and 

methods of training in relation to 
building up skills 

The training schemes set up to respond to the 
new requirements described above can also 
form part of a project. These training schemes, 
where they exist, are an integral part of the 
project rather than an external service or mere- 
ly an instrument to regulate human resources. 
In the case of innovative projects, standardised 
training schemes cannot respond to the re- 
quirements. Training therefore becomes a 
component of the project, in the same way as 
advice, communication or the technical study 
of an environmental diagnosis. It aims to 
achieve the same general objectives as the 
global project; these can be divided up into ed- 
ucational objectives, technical objectives, etc. 

The training is often targeted at all the actors in- 
volved rather than at a specific group of people. 
In France, for example, the training aspect of 
an innovative project on river improvement and 
maintenance involved elected representatives, 
management and workers. So this training is di- 
rected at all the actors involved: the elected 
representatives of the group of local authorities 
conducting the project, the river maintenance 
officer in the local authority and also the em- 
ployees of public works undertakings, associa- 
tions and recruiting enterprises operating in the 
field of watercourse improvement. The financ- 
ing method reflects the fact that the training is 
an integral part of the project because it is fi- 
nanced by the institutions involved in the im- 
provement of the watercourses (Agences de 
I’Eau, Conseil General), rather than by the usu- 
al financiers of in-service training. 

Training needs involve more than simply the 
acquisition of knowledge and technical know- 
how. For example, it is most important for com- 
pany employees carrying out an environmental 
action to modify their everyday behaviour. The 
training is designed to enable these employees 
to engage in a collective reflection about the 
potential benefits of the action and its environ- 
mental impact and to become more aware of 
their responsibilities. 

The awareness-raising training schemes we 
have observed are designed specifically for the 
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enterprise concerned and pursue the following 
objectives: 

• raising awareness of global environmental 
problems and of the role of each individual, 
citizen, enterprise, local authority or State, 
in resolving these problems; 

• understanding the potential benefits for the 
enterprise of greater respect for the envi- 
ronment: risk prevention, public health, 
compliance with regulations, protection of 
the natural environment, cost reduction, im- 
provement of the company image, competi- 
tiveness; 

• discovering the environmental impact of the 
enterprise on resources, the natural envi- 
ronment, the local population, the staff: con- 
sumption of energy, water and raw materi- 
als, air pollution, waste, sludge, waste 
water, noise, odours, etc.; 

• understanding the origin of these impacts: 
processes, methods, products, material, 
personal and collective behaviour, etc.; 

• understanding and implementing preventive 
and curative measures: 

• establishing a dynamic of change; 

• carrying out actions related to setting up en- 
vironmental management systems where 
appropriate. 

The environment is approached in a global, 
systemic fashion, establishing the relationship 
between four aspects: water, air, the natural 
environment and waste. The impact of this kind 
of training goes even further than teaching the 
employees new forms of behaviour: it leads 
each individual to become more aware of his 
responsibilities as a citizen able to incorporate 
an environmental reflex in his everyday behav- 
iour. This kind of training therefore pursues the 
same objectives as the environmental educa- 
tion actions aimed mainly at children and 
young people at school during their leisure ac- 
tivities. 



5. Conclusions 

The acquisition of the skills described above by 
project managers and by all the actors con- 
cerned is decisive to the successful setting-up 
of innovative actions relating to employment 
and the environment. 
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Many of the required skills are transversal: 
the project managers must be able to plan a 
project strategy which incorporates sustain- 
able development requirements and the train- 
ing of the actors involved; the employees and 
citizens must learn new forms of behaviour in 
their everyday activities. Today, these skills 
are acquired and developed partly by 
self-tuition, partly by training schemes inte- 
grated in the project. At present, the acquisi- 
tion and recognition of skills linked to ‘envi- 
ronmental project management’ are either not 
developed or poorly developed. Innovative 
job-creation actions can be supported by the 
reduction of projects incorporating a training- 
scheme component among a very disparate 
public: technical officers and engineers in lo- 
cal authorities: company engineers, produc- 
tion managers and environmental officers; ad- 
visors who provide assistance and advice to 
SMI-SMEs( 8 ); company employees; elected 
representatives; representatives of associa- 
tions. 

The main trends we have observed in relation 
to innovative employment and environment- 
related actions reflect more general develop- 
ments. These environment-related actions 
form part of a dynamic of developing local em- 
ployment initiatives, based on the emergence 
of new social actors such as social economy 
enterprises, the building of new partnerships 
and the establishment of regional/local pro- 
jects incorporating a variety of aspects (envi- 
ronment, employment, democracy, urban net- 
works, etc.). Moreover, as we have seen, they 
form part of project initiatives whose success 
depends on the contributions and skills of the 
project leaders and on the capacities of all con- 
cerned, employees and citizens. This trend 
has major implications for the skills required 
and for training needs. Indeed, the technical 
qualification of a particular category of employ- 
ees is less important now than the acquisition 
of transverse skills and setting up integrated 
training schemes within projects aimed at ac- 
tors at a wide variety of levels and with very dif- 
ferent skills. 



( 8 ) SMI: small and medium-sized industries, SME: small and 
medium-sized enterprises. 
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Summary and outlook 

This article is based on surveys carried out in 
Modena and Vienna as part of the Ciretoq (Circle 
for Research Co-operation in Europe on Trends 
in Occupations and Qualifications) programme. 
The qualifications and skills required in the engi- 
neering sector were analysed. In this report, ISFOL 
(Istituto per lo Sviluppo della Formazione profes- 
sionale dei Lavoratori - Institute for the improve- 
ment of vocational training for workers) considers 
the policy implications of needs analysis with a 
view to planning effective and appropriate train- 
ing to promote the development of the local so- 
cioeconomic system as a whole. Particular atten- 
tion is paid to the main strategies used to analyse 
requirements for the purposes of planning, briefly 
outlining the Italian experience in this area. A de- 
scription is provided of the methods used to 
analyse the needs in the two national surveys 
which were compared. Details are then given of 
the main findings of the two surveys and in par- 
ticular the trends with regard to the development 
of skills in the engineering sector. The article con- 
cludes with a series of ideas which serve as the 
basis for a number of recommendations to deci- 
sion-makers concerned with proactive labour and 
training programme policies and to those respon- 
sible for training schemes, calling on them to cre- 
ate and implement an integrated and coordinated 
system for socioeconomic development in their 
geographical areas. 

Introduction 

Over the past few decades, the socioeconom- 
ic scenario has been characterised by a num- 
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ber of problems common to all highly-industri- 
alised countries. New technologies have com- 
pelled radical changes to production patterns 
and a rethink of organisational and market log- 
ic. Concepts such as the information society, 
the globalisation of markets, the development 
of human resources and continuous lifelong 
training have insinuated themselves into the 
everyday language of development policies for 
the world economies. The ferment engendered 
by these ideas affects everyone and no-one 
can claim to be unaware of the challenge pre- 
sented by trying to ensure economic growth of 
benefit to the community. This development, 
which is taking place across Europe, has also 
had far-reaching effects on the social fabric, re- 
sulting in alarming levels of unemployment. 
Unemployment is on a dramatic scale in Italy, 
particularly in the south where the historical 
backwardness of that part of the country offers 
no prospect of early solutions. Young people 
who have ‘grown old’ in looking for a job can- 
not break into the productive circuit and feel 
that they are condemned to remain in limbo, 
with survival boiling down to the Italian art of 
shifting for oneself. 

In addition to youth unemployment or, more 
correctly, young out of work, considerable 
numbers of workers have been thrown out of 
the labour market as a result of the decline of 



(') Contribution to the Ciretoq handbook ‘European trends in 
occupations and qualifications’. 

( 2 ) Mario Gatti, Claudio Tagliaferro and Maria Grazia Mereu are 
researchers working on ‘Ricerche sulle professioni’ (‘Re- 
search on the professions’) at ISFOL, Rome. 
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industry or because of their own unsuitability 
for the new corporate organisation. For a fac- 
tory which takes on ever more sophisticated 
machinery and introduces increasingly flexible 
forms of organisation, the human element is vi- 
tal in determining whether continuous changes 
can be introduced, and the key would appear 
to be linked, more and more, to the quality of 
training provided to the workforce. Both the 
public authorities and employers have under- 
stood the strategic importance of training hu- 
man resources in successfully meet the chal- 
lenges set by the new patterns of the world 
economy and are promoting initiatives and ac- 
tion aimed at improving workers’ skills. 



1. Methods for needs analysis in 
support the planning of training 

Central to action to promote the development 
of human resources is the analysis/anticipation 
of professional requirements in order to be 
able to implement targeted training policies. An 
understanding of occupational and training re- 
quirements is the key to ensuring that the 
needs arising from changes to the economic 
system are reflected in adjustments to the 
training system. However, recent history 
shows that the two systems concerned have 
developed separately and independently in 
Italy and have produced and consolidated 
widely differing practices and languages. Nev- 
ertheless, the authorities and the social part- 
ners have come to a clearer appreciation of the 
important strategic role played by needs analy- 
sis/anticipation in the training policy formula- 
tion process, and that it is an essential condi- 
tion, if not a prerequisite, for the continuous 
adjustment of training to meet the express 
needs of the socioeconomic system. A strong 
push in this direction has been given by the 
latest action strategies promoted at EU level 
through the European Social Fund, which 
looks on needs analysis/anticipation as a form 
of action cutting across the various lines of 
planned intervention. Whereas past planning 
for training had serious shortcomings as re- 
gards needs evaluation and analysis, the latest 
objective-based planning lays stress on both 
aspects and places them at the centre of the 
whole planning process, not just as regards vo- 
cational training but also economic and occu- 



pational development and the formulation of 
proactive labour policies. 

Over the past few years, ISFOL (Istituto per lo 
Sviluppo della Formazione professionale dei 
Lavoratori - Institute for the improvement of 
vocational training for workers) has given a 
great deal of thought to the complex issue of 
needs analysis, and the outcome has been an 
initial series of local and sectoral experiments. 
Needs analysis, in the widest sense, is the 
stage in the training and employment policy 
formulation process which is devoted to 
recording and analysing occupational and 
training needs in a given geographical area, 
sector and/or company; it is the key to linking 
training schemes and the productive system 
and, through planning, can make an ongoing 
contribution to the update of training on offer. In 
Italy, significant new legislation on the subject 
of employment and training policies has, over 
the past five years, established an institutional 
role for needs analysis in defining the relation- 
ship between training and the world of work 
and employment. In this context, the new role 
of social partners, who have become leading 
players in consultation and dialogue with the 
authorities, has come to the fore. The main ex- 
periments in needs analysis/anticipation at na- 
tional level stem from agreements between by 
the Ministry of Labour and the bipartite bod- 
ies ( 3 ) under the terms of the legislation and 
declarations of intent. These experiments are 
highly significant since they provide an initial 
concrete reference point for initiating a process 
ultimately aimed at the creation of ‘a perma- 
nent national observatory for identifying re- 
quirements’ involving consultation and dia- 
logue with, and the participation of, the social 
partners. The most important of the initiatives 
currently under way are three projects involv- 
ing the bipartite bodies for industry and the arts 
and crafts sector and the association of Cham- 
bers of Commerce and Industry. ISFOL has a 
remit from the Ministry of Labour to provide 
technical assistance and to monitor and evalu- 
ate the action taken. 

While some progress has now been achieved 
with needs analysis, the experience accrued 



( 3 ) Joint representative bodies of employers and trade unions. 
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by ISFOL from the observations and surveys 
of the past few years shows that the relation- 
ship between analysis, planning and provi- 
sion of training has, in recent years, been far 
from linear, and intrinsically weak. This stems 
from the overlap of areas of competence, 
doubts about the instruments used, poor fo- 
cusing of analysis aims and a lack of clarity 
about the user/commissioning body of the 
programming process and/or the planning of 
training activity and, last but not least, be- 
cause this type of initiative is often episodic. It 
should, however, be noted that we are looking 
at a fairly new issue, since almost all experi- 
ence with needs analysis at local level has 
been concentrated in the past 10 years, whilst 
experience at national level dates back only a 
couple of years. Local authorities are now 
showing greater interest in formulating train- 
ing policies which meet the express needs of 
the area concerned. 

The ideas discussed by ISFOL in recent years 
have allowed it to formulate and try out a num- 
ber of technical and procedural indicators 
which have contributed to the significant suc- 
cess of needs analysis in support of planning. 
We shall now summarise the salient features 
of ISFOL’s methodological rationale. Any 
needs analysis aimed at the formulation of 
strategy must be founded on a four-stage data 
collection process: 

• analysis of demand for labour and training: 

• analysis of the training on offer; 

• analysis of potential use; 

• analysis of the results of training activity. 

Secondly, for an accurate and effective needs 
analysis methodology a number of basic re- 
quirements must be identified: 

• who commissions/uses the survey; 

• why, or a definition of the question to be an- 
swered; 

• what to investigate in the light of information 
needs; 

• how to investigate, that is to say, the most 
suitable methodological approach for con- 
ducting the survey. 

On the basis of these, a seven-point working 
method can be established: 
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1. identification of the principal commissioning 
nbody and user of the survey; 

2. definition of the information needs; 

3. choice of the type of survey appropriate to 
the information needs; 

4. choice of methods and instruments appro- 
priate to the type of survey; 

5. the way in which the survey should be con- 
ducted; 

6. assessment and validation of the findings; 

7. use of the results. 

The interest recently shown by the social part- 
ners and the authorities in this matter and their 
active involvement are extending the use of, 
and attracting more widespread attention in 
Italy to, these types of surveys, concepts and 
investigative instruments. However, while we 
can claim that some progress has been made 
with analysing needs aimed at the formulation 
of strategy, other areas are still lagging behind. 
In particular, surveys of companies reveal that 
businesses have some difficulty in understand- 
ing their own needs and in identifying future re- 
quirements. Companies should therefore be 
provided with methodological instruments al- 
lowing them to analyse their needs for them- 
selves and involving them in each stage of the 
analysis. Furthermore, it is preferable, in this 
context, that the needs analysis be carried out 
at sectoral and geographical level. 

This has been the logic behind ISFOL’s work 
on needs analysis. The most recent project is 
the survey conducted in conjunction with the 
local authorities on the engineering sector in 
Modena. The survey of engineering firms in 
Modena formed part of the initiatives promoted 
by Cedefop through the Ciretoq network of in- 
stitutes, and was carried out in partnership with 
the Viennese institute IWI (Industriewis- 
senschaftliches Institut an der Wirtschaftsuni- 
versitat Wien), which conducted a similar sur- 
vey in Vienna. 

Ciretoq (Circle for Research Co-operation in 
Europe on Trends in Occupations and Qualifi- 
cations) is of course a network set up by Cede- 
fop to provide additional support for European 
Union vocational training programmes, foster- 
ing cooperation between European research 
institutes and universities on specific subjects 
areas. The network is intended to follow up the 
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work done by Cedefop in observing, present- 
ing and comparing research in Europe on qual- 
ification schemes, on the demand for qualifica- 
tions, on changes in job profiles consequent on 
technical and organisational developments. 
Ciretoq also promotes transnational experi- 
mentation. . v 

In the context of a series of socioeconomic sur- 
veys planned by Ciretoq, ISFOL and its Austri- 
an partner IWI submitted a proposal for two co- 
ordinated area-specific surveys aimed at 
analysing job profile requirements in the engi- 
neering sector. In particular, ISFOL suggested 
that the working method for needs surveys be 
tested in the two community contexts. 

Because this working method would not im- 
pose any specific pre-set methodology, the 
idea was taken up with interest by the Austrian 
partner. In fact, while allowing for the differ- 
ences between the two local contexts selected 
and the different grounds for the two surveys, 
parallel objectives were identified and pursued 
in the two reference areas. The Vienna re- 
search was directed towards studying trans- 
verse changes in job profiles in terms of ac- 
cess and knowledge/skills requirements in the 
engineering sector, for the purposes of updat- 
ing and adjusting the qualifications offered by 
the national education and vocational training 
system to the new needs of the labour market. 
For its part, ISFOL assisted the Commune of 
Modena in its endeavour to combine the ex- 
press needs of the labour market, in terms of 
identifying job profiles and skills, and the needs 
of the regional vocational training system, in 
terms of training to meet market demand. As 
regards the points cited for the proposed 
needs analysis working method, the main user 
of the survey results is, in both cases, an au- 
thority; for Vienna, the education/training sys- 
tem and for Modena, the policy-makers re- 
sponsible for managing the labour market and 
training programmes. 

Despite differences in the approaches taken 
for the national surveys, ISFOL and IWI tried to 
optimise their work by conducting their re- 
search in parallel and keeping a record of the 
time spent on the two surveys. The parallel ac- 
tion was divided basically into three stages: the 
first, preparatory, stage involved identifying job 



profile trends in the sector, the second concen- 
trated on collecting data and information on 
professional skills in the engineering sector; 
the third, and final, phase involves discussion 
and validation by focus groups of the findings 
of the earlier stages. Despite the difference be- 
tween the local surveys, a plan was worked out 
for coordinating the stages, timing of the work 
and points for exchange and interaction be- 
tween the two working groups. 

The findings of the two surveys are being pub- 
lished by Cedefop in the form of comparative 
summaries. The full results can be obtained 
from Cedefop. We confine ourselves here to 
commenting on the principal trends highlighted 
by the two national surveys. 

The contexts and patterns of production in Vi- 
enna and Modena have different features pe- 
culiar to each. Viennese industry is charac- 
terised by delocalisation of production sites 
and a practice of outsourcing which are used 
as strategies to cope with the serious crisis 
which has hit the sector and has led to a shift 
in production towards globalisation. In its turn, 
the industrial zone developed in the Modena 
area is characterised by the presence of small 
and medium-sized firms which work together 
closely in a kind of ‘virtual’ enterprise, in a con- 
text of far-reaching sectoral change involving 
the vigorous development of new technolo- 
gies, far greater flexibility in the organisation of 
firms and the creation of a network of engi- 
neering firms. 

The demand for qualifications also varies be- 
tween Austria and Italy; this has nothing to do 
with differences in the approach of the two na- 
tional surveys but is due to the different ways 
in which the two productive contexts have de- 
veloped. However, analysis of the results 
makes it possible to identify three areas of con- 
vergence: the characteristics of the engineer- 
ing sector on the ground, the main job trends 
and the changes in skills. 

In both cases, the specific nature of the two 
patterns of production in the engineering in- 
dustry has led to job losses, particularly in Vi- 
enna, together with significant changes in job 
profiles and therefore to greater demand for 
qualifications. In fact, irrespective of the wide 
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divergence between the two areas of produc- 
tion, engineering industries in both Modena 
and Vienna are in a state of transition where, 
despite differing features, technical and spe- 
cialist skills and abilities are merging with 
strategic managerial skills and abilities. 

Parallel scrutiny of the trends in both countries 
reveals analogous needs in respect of workers’ 
professional skills and abilities in the engineer- 
ing industries which, over and above the spe- 
cific features of the two productive contexts, 
are facing the same challenge: how to cope 
with the problem of lack of job security result- 
ing from the growing internationalisation of in- 
dustry and the consequent corporate restruc- 
turing. 

The current labour market in both Modena and 
Vienna must to be able to count on a labour 
force characterised by greater flexibility, able to 
handle crises, take on more responsibility and 
have greater involvement in the production 
process and with higher technical and special- 
ist qualifications. This reflects therefore an 
analogous need for workers with better basic 
qualifications and extensive specialist knowl- 
edge who are at the same time capable of de- 
veloping lateral skills enabling them to improve 
communication and personal relationships 
both within companies and with clients. 

In the case of skills, while no detailed analyti- 
cal comparison is possible, there are analogies 
between the job skills required of workers in Vi- 
enna and in Modena. Broadly speaking, we 
can say that, as compared with the past, 
performance-related skills observed in the 
two countries call for increased general 
knowledge, together with detailed technical 
knowledge and an understanding of the 
process/product, which open the way to job ro- 
tation within a work structure geared to pro- 
jects and team work. The new organisational 
structures which are gaining ground in both the 
scenarios studied, require all corporate staff to 
develop social skills reflecting an ability to 
communicate and to work others both inside 
and outside the firm. This new production con- 
text therefore requires people with personal 
skills which enable them to work independent- 
ly within groups and with a considerable ability 
to analyse and abstract, which, combined with 



flexibility, enables them to establish complex 
and detailed assessments in dealing with 
crises. 



2. Job skill trends in 

the engineering sector 

The survey identified three types of needs 
analysis for three closely related aspects. The 
first, which can be defined as analysis of tech- 
nological needs, aims to identify the ways in 
which businesses analyse and handle techno- 
logical innovation problems and the approach 
they adopt. The purpose of this type of survey 
is not only to establish how far new technolo- 
gies have been introduced into the structure of 
production but, more importantly, to identify the 
most appropriate action for communicating in- 
formation, increasing awareness and providing 
training with a view to optimising the benefits 
provided by the technological change, in terms 
of the effectiveness and efficiency of produc- 
tion. The second type of analysis looks at the 
specific professional skills and job profiles re- 
quired by firms and by the productive context. 
These two types of analysis are a prerequisite 
and the basis for the third type of analysis re- 
lating to vocational training needs. 

The purpose of the surveys carried out in Vi- 
enna and Modena was to identify trends in the 
engineering sector, starting from the hypothe- 
sis that the need stemmed from various factors 
linked to new production technologies, organi- 
sational changes and the diversification and 
expansion of markets. The scope and purpose 
of the research suggested the adoption of 
methods enabling detailed data to be collected 
on the content of job profiles for which there 
was a certain level of need. 

In recent years, businesses in Modena and Vi- 
enna have shown a clear awareness of the 
problems of technological innovation and have 
managed to stay competitive by concentrating 
their investments in this area in order to keep 
up with competitors operating in the same sec- 
tor in both Italy and elsewhere. This process 
has involved parallel organisational and skill 
changes. This has therefore called for the pro- 
vision of ongoing training aimed at developing 
job profiles which meet the need for solutions 
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to be provided which cover the firm’s internal 
and external needs. 

Despite the crisis which hit the sector, the 
economies of Modena and Vienna were able to 
rely on a number of strengths, attributable to 
the powerful drive towards innovation and flex- 
ible organisation. This has impacted on jobs in 
the engineering sector by requiring firstly a 
fresh strategic approach, and secondly 
changes to the range of technological skills 
with particular emphasis on the quality of 
processes and products. 

This historic period being lived through by en- 
gineering firms is one of transition in which 
technical and specialist skills and abilities, 
which have always been the strength of work- 
forces in local firms, must evolve and be com- 
bined with strategic/managerial types of skills 
and abilities. This period of transition involves 
various facets of the socio-productive fabric 
and creates a need for skills and abilities linked 
to the structural problems affecting the socio- 
productive environment in its current phase of 
transition, which reflects a need for diversified 
occupational skills and job profiles. 

* Job profiles for the management of inno- 
vative functions and providing a workforce 
capable of establishing strategies to support 
this function; able to plan lines of action and 
manage relations between operators in this 
area; capable of monitoring results and im- 
proving action plans. 

* Job profiles for managing integrated 
processes providing a workforce capable 
of combining the core skills required for 
their ‘typical contribution’ with the profes- 
sional ‘know-how’ required to maintain ef- 
fective dialogue with upstream and down- 
stream functions of the process. 

* Job profiles reflecting an ability to diag- 
nose and solve problems. 

* Multifunctional job profiles. The move to- 
wards multifunctional tasking involves a 
process which adds greatly to the complex- 
ity of the job descriptions which delimit 
workers’ roles in the production structure; in 
each case, job skills are added to satisfy the 



needs of technology and the market. This 
requires a workforce with advanced techni- 
cal skills, willing to up-date and able to turn 
know-how gained from experience to best 
advantage. 

* Job profiles reflecting technical and spe- 
cialist know-how. These jobs involve the 
implementation and monitoring of proce- 
dures strictly related to a single part of the 
process. 

To summarise, the main trends which emerged 
in respect of required job skills and abilities re- 
flect the need to be flexible, to be able to han- 
dle crises, to take on greater responsibility, to 
become more involved in the production 
process and, last but not least, the importance 
of improving technical and specialist qualifica- 
tions. These are the new requirements im- 
posed by the labour market which must be met 
by workers in Modena and Vienna if they are to 
master and maintain their jobs. 

There were a number of indications in the 
course of the survey suggesting that the situa- 
tion should not be regarded as static but 
should be interpreted dynamically. The geo- 
graphical areas analysed are indeed in a state 
of transition involving all productive structures 
in the sectors analysed. Even historically 
product-oriented firms are shifting towards a 
type of management and planning strategy 
which enables them to take on the market and 
its critical situations. 

The trends highlighted earlier can therefore be 
summarised as follows: skills relating to the 
ability to manage production must be main- 
tained and extended, but they must also at the 
same time be enhanced by strategic and man- 
agement abilities and must be backed by sys- 
tem skills which will ensure, within the firm, the 
optimisation of the processes and customer 
satisfaction. 



3. Recommendations to policy- 
makers on the planning of training 

With the continuous changes affecting the 
whole enterprise sector, human resources 
have become the key factor, but the economy 
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also requires new types of. job profiles capable 
of developing their own content to match the 
changes in organisation and productivity. This 
calls for the adoption of new attitudes towards 
work and the possession of the right educa- 
tional and personal attributes, to which voca- 
tional training can make a decisive contribu- 
tion. Side by side with this, we have a paradox 
in that firms cannot find the skilled workers 
they need, even in a well-supplied labour mar- 
ket with high levels of unemployment among 
young school-leavers and substantial long- 
term unemployment. 

These factors explain the growing interest in 
initiatives such as needs analysis/anticipa- 
tion, which can produce a more balanced re- 
lationship between training demand and sup- 
ply. It is no coincidence that greater human 
and financial resources are being devoted to 
studying needs arising at local and national 
level. It must be asked, however, why, after so 
many years of endeavour and experimenta- 
tion, the question of needs anticipation/analy- 
sis has not yet been resolved. There are 
many reasons for this. First and foremost, 
needs identification is not a survey method 
but a series of activities with the same gener- 
al objective of gathering information about 
needs but which differ, in particular as regards 
the geographical scope, remit, specific objec- 
tives, methodology/means used and use of 
the results. There are therefore many ideas 
on the subject, various culturally-conditioned 
approaches and a number of instruments for 
undertaking needs identification. The result is 
an wide variety of very different forms of ac- 
tion which are often difficult to compare. In 
addition, there are difficulties of a conceptual 
nature both with regard to the scope of sur- 
veys and with regard to the definition of cate- 
gories covered by the research and identifica- 
tion of the subjects to be analysed. The 
procedure used by ISFOL and IWI for the en- 
gineering sector has produced positive re- 
sults far exceeding those of earlier experi- 
ments, but no solution is in sight for resolving 
the problems of needs anticipation/analysis, 
so that the range of experiments at Commu- 
nity, national and local level must be further 
widened in the hope of achieving the critical 
mass which will provide the answers to the 
outstanding issues. 



The survey results provide a part of the pic- 
ture, since they are based on the views and 
expectations of people involved in the day-to- 
day problems of production and productivity. 
Government policy makers and the social 
partners involved in formulating strategic 
plans for managing the labour market and for 
training should take stock of other existing or 
emerging variables in the social and produc- 
tive fabric of the area concerned, and in par- 
ticular of all the factors which help to bring 
about social and cultural change, such as pop- 
ulation balance and flows, changes in atti- 
tudes of both young people and adults to work 
and problems connected with the generation 
gap. Policy-makers should also take account 
of the constraints and opportunities of the 
global market which influence decisions as re^ 
gards exploiting a geographical area to the 
best advantage, in terms of planning of broad 
strategies with a view to encompassing all 
sectors of production. 

Within this scenario, the perception and opin- 
ion of those in the engineering sector as re- 
gards future job patterns clearly represent just 
one viewpoint, limited to the confines of their 
picture of the industry model which is condi- 
tioned by their own observations. 

In our view, this is a vital model, which must be 
taken as a key point of reference. It denotes, in 
fact, the degree of awareness which is devel- 
oping in firms in the sector when making choic- 
es about corporate strategy or ways of using 
human resources to best advantage. The ef- 
fectiveness of any form of action aimed at de- 
veloping a geographical area and the structure 
of employment in that location will be in pro- 
portion to the extent to which account is taken 
of the characteristics of corporate culture in the 
actual workplaces. 

The points covered by this report provide the 
immediate basis for two kinds of suggestions 
and/or recommendations to the various au- 
thorities responsible for the formulation of 
proactive employment and vocational training 
policies. Programmes targeting local require- 
ments must be developed, in the light of the 
findings of the needs analysis/anticipation 
surveys carried out in the reference indus- 
tries. 
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Nevertheless, while there has been a greater re- 
alisation in recent years of the strategic value of 
sound needs analysis for the social and eco- 
nomic development of a geographical area, this 
is still only episodic, whereas there is an obvi- 
ous need for regular action of this kind, backed 
by adequate and ongoing assessment, enabling 
needs surveys to be refined and improved by 
successive approximations. The ideal would be 
to construct a system to monitor at national lev- 
el changes in job profiles and skills and in indi- 
cators, which would then be supplemented by 
more detailed analyses at local level. 

In the light of the results of continuous moni- 
toring of changes in the know-how and abili- 
ties demanded of workers, the curricula for 
vocational training plans will have to be up- 
dated, consolidated and modified. These 
plans will have to be rethought from the 
standpoint of educating for change and con- 
tinuous learning. Changes to the training sys- 
tem should include the action promoted by re- 
cent Italian legislation in response to the need 
to provide systematic training opportunities 
and skills recognition, to open the way to indi- 
vidualised careers over the whole of active 
working life. 

We conclude by very briefly summarising what 
might be set out as guidelines for action by 
policy-makers and those responsible for the 
training system. 

Policy-makers should: 

• promote an understanding of the value of 



needs analysis/anticipation, so that this type 
of survey becomes standard practice; 

• act to refine methods by successive ap- 
proximations based on experiment and the 
assessment of results; 

• act in consultation with the social partners. 

The training system should: 

• increase receptiveness towards inputs from 
the economy; 

• make training structures more flexible so 
that they can respond more quickly to the 
needs of a geographical areas and ensure 
that steps are taken to modernise the ser- 
vice; 

• take account of the points made in this re- 
port about current job trends. 
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II. Development of supply and demand in initial VET 
in colleges and companies 



Chapter II deals with issues relating to the de- 
velopment of the supply of and demand for 
qualifications and skills, particularly with 
regard to initial education and training. This 
chapter contains five articles. Its central theme 
is whether, and to what extent, skills and train- 
ing can give people better or worse prospects 
of getting a job, which levels of education are 
preferable and which levels of training provide 
the best opportunities, and in which fields they 
are likely to be of use. 

It examines the impact of modern information 
and communications technologies (ICTs) on 
these questions, and the changes in the occu- 
pational and work requirements they bring 
about through the reorganisation of work and 
new divisions of labour. Was there a risk that 
specific groups of people or levels of education 
would be driven out of the workforce by people 
with higher skills, and did this point to a trend 
in the polarisation of skills, with highly-skilled 
workers at one end of the scale and low-skilled 
workers at the other? The chapter finally ex- 
amines ways of restructuring training certifi- 
cates, degrees and diplomas: which institution- 
al instruments could be used and what 
time-span could be envisaged for these qualifi- 
cations to be adapted to the new requirements 
and conditions. 

Hilary Steedman reports on the findings of a 
research project commissioned by the Euro- 
pean Commission’s Directorate-General on 
Science, Research and Development (DG XII) 
on low-skilled workers. This research was 
carried out in a number of Member States and 
deals with various aspects: the rising wage dif- 
ferentials between the low-skilled and the 
higher-skilled, a comparison of their job 
prospects and trends in participation in, and 
access to, education and training. In all the 
countries participating in the project, there had 
been a rapid deterioration in job prospects for 
the low-skilled in recent years, while the provi- 
sion of training and further training had not 
been developed to meet the need for higher- 
skilled workers. Technological change was the 



main cause of this fall in demand for low-skilled 
labour, and the expanding sectors were those 
where employees typically had higher level 
skills. 

The next question, namely how can we reduce 
the number of people in low-skilled employ- 
ment, was answered as follows: steps had to 
be taken to increase substantially the number 
of people continuing their education once they 
had completed compulsory schooling, i.e. those 
staying on at secondary school, attending vo- 
cational and technical colleges or going on to 
universities. Short-term measures aimed at 
early school-leavers, such as work-related 
youth training and employment schemes 
seemed, however, to have little effect. These 
schemes did not necessarily motivate young 
people to undertake recognised further educa- 
tion or training courses, but tied them down to 
relatively low-skilled jobs, which might not even 
lead to stable employment. The excessively 
high proportion of youth unemployment in most 
of the countries could scarcely be resolved 
through such measures. In addition, it also be- 
came apparent as the project got under way 
that fewer workers with lower levels of initial ed- 
ucation took part in work-related training or fur- 
ther training. This was not because of a lack of 
training places in training centres and compa- 
nies, but because most of these young people 
seemed to have no interest (or no further inter- 
est) in taking part in long-term training courses. 

Lex Borghans and Andries de Grip have ex- 
amined the polarisation of skills, i.e. the rela- 
tionship between the higher-skilled and the 
low-skilled, from predominantly macroeco- 
nomic perspectives, and on the basis of rele- 
vant statistics. The bumping-down of the low- 
skilled by the higher-skilled and the 
over-supply of higher educated workers is dis- 
cussed. Were the latter occupying jobs com- 
mensurate with their training? And, if, so, how 
did this affect the job opportunities of the low- 
skilled? Among other subjects, job competition 
is compared with wage competition among the 
low-skilled and higher-skilled. Attempts are 
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made to answer the question of whether or not 
additional investments in schooling are ‘worth- 
while’. In obvious cases of bumping down, ad- 
ditional investments in education were not 
very effective, but, if new fields of activity 
opened up, the increased productivity of the 
more highly educated might make more edu- 
cational investments fruitful. The authors’ re- 
search suggests that the effects of training 
might also lead to new employment opportuni- 
ties, indeed that a good supply of highly- 
skilled workers might even be a prerequisite 
for such opportunities. 

Moreover, the research revealed that higher 
skills only paid off under certain conditions for, 
if higher-skilled workers only took over the jobs 
of low-skilled workers, their wages would fall. 
Only where changes in work organisation went 
hand in hand with the development of new and 
better products and services, including new 
fields of activity, could higher skilled workers 
expect to receive higher wages. However, re- 
gardless of whether the replacement process 
involved a retrograde move (bumping down) or 
calls for generally higher skills (upgrading), the 
low-skilled worker was the loser in each and 
every case. 

Lazaro Gonzalez, presents the findings of a 
study commissioned by Cedefop, carried out in 
three Member States, on the impact of new 
information and communications technolo- 
gies (ICTs) on the development of vocation- 
al skills and training needs, concluding with 
the new challenges facing education and train- 
ing. These would radically change the job and 
career patterns of individuals, and methods of 
work organisation within companies. Enter- 
prise culture had to be changed, as well as the 
form and content of education and training. 
Transversal and multi-skilled work teams 
would be set up in the place of hierarchical or 
subject-oriented structures. Individual and per- 
sonal skills, together with social skills, would 
be vital for work in the information society: cre- 
ativity and initiative, continuing training, the 
ability to be aware of the consequences of 
one’s actions, the ability to work in a team, etc. 
would become more important in the future. 

The new technologies of the information soci- 
ety of the future would, moreover, require gen- 



eral basic skills, that should already have been 
learnt during initial education. 

Werner Dostal also stresses the need to in- 
crease the provision of education and training 
in his article on the subject of computer tech- 
nology itself. He found a high demand for com- 
puter-related and multi-media skills, which 
training schemes and training capacities could 
scarcely meet. 

Employment structures for occupations in the 
field of information technology and communi- 
cations technology revealed different types of 
computer occupation, e.g. core activity, mixed- 
skills activity and marginal activity. Core activi- 
ty, or ‘pure’ information technology occupations 
were in high demand, but there was also a 
large number of people working in this area 
who had come in through the back door, so to 
speak, and who, because they had been work- 
ing in a related area, had taught themselves 
the job and acquired additional skills. Whether 
these relatively low-skilled workers would be 
able to continue working in the narrower 
sphere of information technology in the future, 
or whether, as the author suspected, they 
would be pushed back into a more general or 
marginal area, remained to be seen. That 
would depend, among other things, upon 
whether it would be possible to plan and regu- 
larise this area of activity, or whether activities 
that were rather abstract and difficult to regu- 
late would remain to the fore in the future. 

In any case, the present and foreseeable fu- 
ture labour market prospects for these occupa- 
tions was very favourable. On the subject of 
training, the author calls for the expansion of 
further and higher vocational education, saying 
that on-the-job training, such as that provided 
under the dual system, is inadequate in the 
medium term. The increasing use of multime- 
dia technology and the Internet, etc. had, 
moreover, led to the creation of new, more flex- 
ible forms of working, such as teleworking, 
which might replace the traditional structures 
and patterns of industry. A core team would still 
remain, but only to a limited extent. 

Martine Mobus und Eric Verdier report on a 
comparative study on the structuring and 
regulation of occupational profiles and 
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rules, and certification in France and Ger- 
many. They examined in particular the institu- 
tional environment and the coordination mea- 
sures being taken, and the impact they had on 
new rules and regulations on vocational quali- 
fications in the two countries. The ongoing 
processes and their results would not only 
shape the supply of education, but would, 
moreover, influence the structuring of the 
labour market and the industrial relations of 
both countries in general. The main question 
behind this study was whether, and to what ex- 
tent, the processes being used were adjusting 
to the social and economic challenges, and 
whether they were in a position to stand up to 
the rapid changes they brought in their wake. 

Could formally defined and officially sanc- 
tioned vocational qualifications and skills still 



provide points of reference in these times of 
rapid change in labour and production? What 
impact did they have on trends at sectoral and 
interprofessional level, and at corporate level? 
What were these regulations like, were they 
general regulations, or did they lay down de- 
tailed rules? Were they mainly market-oriented 
regulations such as those prevailing in the 
Anglo-Saxon countries, or regulations laid 
down by the supreme authority of the public 
authorities, as in France, and were the social 
partners actively involved in the process, as in 
Germany? The cultural and traditional differ- 
ences clearly stood out, enabling conclusions 
to be drawn for the future development of insti- 
tutional coordination systems in each of the 
countries concerned. In any case, it was felt 
that the involvement of the social partners 
would play a key role in these matters. 
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